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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE BATTLE of the lobbies is on. 

On one side are the investors in utility com- 
panies, millions of them pleading that their 
properties be not destroyed. 


] On the other is the President's lobby, consisting of 
a $4,000,000,000 fund to be distributed in the dis- 
tricts of those Congressmen who vote for the Adminis- 
tration’s bill and consisting also of federal judgeships 
and other patronage to be dispensed to those members 
of Congress or their friends who stand by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
| Who will win? Why the Administration, of course. 
For even if the House bill did pass the Administra- 
tion could influence a handful of conferees very easily. 
Qj Speaking of lobbies, the President himself says the 
labor lobby, the veterans’ lobby and other lobbies 
are mere infants compared to the utility lobby. But 
he entirely forgets that when the federal government 
undertakes to govern everything from chicken 
slaughtering to the right to own a share of stock, the 
lobbies that are going to be exerted in the future to 
control the votes of a majority of those 531 men in 
Congress will dwarf into insignificance all the lobbies 
of the past. That's what centralization brings in its 
wake. 
_~ = 
This session will be historic in 
ADMINISTRATION the legislative battles of the cen- 
BEGINS SABOTAGE tury. The record will be one that 
OF THE COURTS the country will in due time under- 
stand. Not the least of the inci- 
dents of the present session is the President's request 
for legislation to bar suits in the Court of Claims on the 
gold clause. 
qj It runs along with the proposal in the AAA amend- 
ments to bar suits for the recovery of processing 
taxes. 
q We are face to face with the deplorable fact that the 
legislative and executive branches of the govern- 
ment, having merged in a fight against the judiciary, are 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Prosperity Taxes For Depression Years 


Levies on Pay Rolls and Proposed Increases in Corporation Income Taxes 
Will Take From Business the Largest Toll in History; Boom Years 


Like 1929 


gin a steep upward climb. 

Even if corporation earnings 
remain at their present level, busi- 
ness is to be called upon to add a bil- 
lion dollars to its tax bill in the next 
four years. Its payments then will 


T AXES on business are soon to be- 


top payments in the boom year of 
1929 when corporation earnings were 
at their highest levels. 

New ways to use money and new 
ways to raise money provide the 
reason. 

Congress now has voted new-style 
pay roll taxes. These must be paid 
before earnings can be counted. They 
start next January and are designed 
to support a national old-age insur- 
ance system and state unemployment 
systems. 

Mr. Roosevelt is proposing new- 
style graduated corporation taxes. 
Congress is staying here to vote them. 
If enacted they apply .to this year’s 
income and are designed to penalize 
bigness as well as to raise revenue. 

The effect is shown in the picto- 
gram above. 


PILLARS OF REVENUE 

One of the pillars of internal reve- 
nue, supporting the federal govern- 
ment, is the existing corporation tax. 
That tax provided a billion and a 
quarter of income in 1929, the great- 
est business year in history. 

Its yield during the fiscal year 
ended June 30 fell to scarcely more 


Must Return to Pay New Taxes 


than half a billion dollars because the 
earnings of business dropped and a 
higher tax rate did not compensate 
for the decline in net ‘income. 

At that point new. taxes enter. 

One new tax involves an increase 
in the levy against corporation earn- 
ings when they amount to more than 
$40,000. This increase, if voted, is 
estimated to yield $100,000,000. 

Added to the $581,000,000 collected 
in the fiscal year just closed, this 
would give a base of $681,000,000 in 
direct taxes on corporation income, 

Above that now is to rise a pay roll 
tax superstructure. 

This is to be a tax levied on all 
wages paid by employers of all busi- 
ness enterprises. Farmers and a few 
other classes are exempted. 

PAY ROLL TAX IN OFFING 

Starting next January the employer 
of more than four persons must set 
aside 1 per cent of his entire pay roll. 
This then will be paid into the Fed- 
eral treasury on January 1, 1937. 

But starting January 1, 1957, the 
employer must start paying another 
1 per cent of his total pay roll. Every 
employer of labor is included, except 
for few exempt classes. 

The first tax on pay rolls is te sup- 
ply money for state unemployment 
insurance systems. The second is to 
supply money for a national system 
of old-age insurance. 





As a result the employer a year 
from next January will be turning 2 
per cent of his pay roll over to the 
government. This will amount in that 
fiscal year to $396,000,000, according 
to official estimates. 

But on January 1, 1938, every em- 
ployer of four or more persons will 
be called upon to add another 1 per 
cent of his pay roll to the contribu- 
tion. That year his payments will be 
$876,000,000 above 1936 payments, 
even if the earnings are static. 


WHENCE THE MONEY? 

The next year, or beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, still another per cent is 
added, bringing total employer con- 
tributions to 4 per cent of pay rolls, 
and the collection willsamount to $1,- 
119,000,000 above the corporation tax 
base. 

This process goes on until 1949, 
when the employer will be paying 
nearly two billions into the treasury 
in the form of this new pay roll tax. 

Where is this money to come from? 

The total net income of all corpo- 
rations reported to the treasury for 
1953—the latest available year—was 
scarcely two and a half billion dollars. 

If new taxes were to come from 
earnings not much would be left. 

Where else might they come from? 

From wages—but employes would 
resist this. Or from the mass of con- 
sumers, in the form of higher prices 
for goods. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE real Tax Program—a much more comprehen- 
sive system of levies is contemplated that has 
heretofore met the eye. 


“Death-Sentence” or “Emancipation Proclamation,” 
the two extremes in the bitter battle of the Holding 
Companies. 


Youth must be served! A new agency, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, springs to life with 
brave plans to help the youngsters in the depression. 


What happened to City Dwellers’ Incomes? A 
graphic chart revealing the shrinkage of urban in- 
comes in different parts of the United States. 


¢ Tightening the Crime Net. The Senate provides 
new weapons for the Department of Justice in con- 

victing criminals. 

¢ The Tale of the Tax Plan. The hectic story of 
crossed-wires between the White House and Capi- 

tol Hill. 


q The New System of Collective Bargaining. Labor 


gets a new Magna Charta in the Wagner Bill while 
skeptics cry “unconstitutional.” 


q On the Farm Front: A Billion dollars to turn ten- 
ants into landowners; the Alaska pioneers have 
troubles of their own. 


Wave of suits against processing taxes threatens 
the AAA program; Decision in Supreme Court 
prospect for Fall. 


The States look around for new sources of revenue; 

Virginia balances her budget; New Jersey chooses 
the sales tax; New York and Pennsylvania wipe out 
“heart balm.” 

Looking over Editorial shoulders. Comment 

throughout the nation divides about evenly on the 
subject of social security but the majority vote against 
the tax plan. 

These and many other articles will be found on the 

following pages. 
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Giving the Nation's Youth a Chance 

Moving to “invest” $50,000.000 of work-relief 
funds in the morale of the nation’s young people, 
the President sets up a National Youth Adminis- 
tration, charged with the outlay of the money 
for the following purposes: 

1.—Searching out opportunities of employment 
for the young in private industry. 

2.—Training them for industrial, technical, and 
professional employment. 

3.—Provision for continued attendance at high 
schoo! or college. 

4—Affording work relief on projects designed 
to meet the needs of youth 


x * * 


Breaking Up Big Fortunes 

Plans proceed apace for what is described by 
its sponsors as an attempt to break up great for- 
tunes and making less profitable the concentra- 
tion of economic power. From the President 
comes insistence that Congress before adjourn- 
ment swing the ax of drastic taxation on In- 
heritances and large personal and corporation 
incomes. 

Tentative new tax rates considered by Con- 
gressional leaders and Treasury officials 

On inheritances, 4 per cent on $300,000 rising 
to 75 per cent on $10,000,000 or over, the re- 
ceiver paying the tax 

On corporation incomes, 10 per cent on those 
below $2,000 to 17', per cent on those over $20,- 
000,000. Present tax is a flat rate of 1344 per 
cent. 

On individual incomes over a million dollars, 
60 per cent rising to 80 per cent for incomes of 
$10,000,000 or more. 

a ~*~ * 
Utility Bill—Will ‘Death Sentence’ Stand? 

Climax of an eight-year campaign approaches 
as the House debates the Wheeler-Rayburn bill 
for the drastic limitation of utility holding com- 
panies. 


The measure alleged in 


is aimed at abuses 


Federal Trade Commission reports based on its 
investigations beginning in 1927. 
Keenest controversy centers in a clause of the 





| Underwood & Underwood | 
IN THE SERVICE OF YOUTH 
Aubrey Williams, Assistant Administrator o/ 
FERA, and Assistant Works Progress Adminis- | 
trator, adds to his duties by becoming, at the | 
direction of the President, executive director 
of the newly created National Youth Admin- 
istration. 








bill as passed by the Senate making mandatory 
the dissolution or readjustment of holding com- 
panies having widely separated, non-integrated 
properties. The House bill leaves such action 
to the discretion of the SEC. 
Word of the President to his 
Congress: The “death sentence” 
kok x 
Labor Relations Bill Ready for Approval 
Collective bargaining machinery is being oiled 
up for operation as the National Labor Relations 
Bill goes to the White House for certain Presi- 
dential approval. 
It provides for: 
1.—Choice of collective bargaining agencies by 





lieutenants in 
must stand. 


majority vote 

2.—Disqualification of all company supported 
unions to represent the workers. 

3.—Authority in a Labor Board to compel elec- 
tions and issue cease and desist orders against 
“unfair labor practices,’ such as discrimination 
for union activities. 

Says E. T. Wier, 
Corporation, chief challenger in the courts of 
collective bargaining under the codes: “The 
law will be contested for the benefit of millions 
of our workers.” 


head of the National Steel 


> 


‘Nuisance’ Taxes Minus ‘Share-the-Wealth’ 

With 60 hours to spare, the President affixes 
his signature to a bill extending for two years 
the “nuisance” taxes, scheduled to expire at 
midnight on June 30. 

Including the one-penny first 
class postage, which leaves the letter rate at 3 
cents, the taxes are expected to net Uncle Sam 
half a billion dollars a year. Other items in- 
clude imposts on gasoline, electricity, toiletries, 


surcharge on 


automobiles and theater tickets 

Senate action on the bill had been delayed 
while a controversy raged over the desirability 
of attaching to it the “share-the-wealth” taxes 
asked by the President. Responding to wide- 
spread protests against such precipitate enact- 
ment of the latter taxes. Congress agreed to 
make them a separate order of business, com- 


pleted action on the extension of the “nuisance” 
levies. 
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Recovery’s Wheels Go in Reverse 


Progress of recovery as measured by indus- 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 


+ + 


trial production for May this year and a year 
ago—less than none 

So reports the Federal Reserve Board, show- 
ing output at 85 per cent of the 1923-1925 level 
as compared with 86 per cent in the previous 


year 
From industrial and labor research sources 
comes word of an increase in unemployment 


as compared with May of a year ago. Esti- 
mated size of increase: 500,000 to 700,000. 
Sharper grows the paradox of a nation des- 
perately needing a larger amount of goods, 
eager to work for the means of acquiring it, but 
with the machinery of production and distribu- 
tion lumbering along well below the speed at 
which it operated when there were eight mil- 
lion fewer persons to feed, clothe, and house. 


* 7~ a 


Ship Subsidy Bill Weathers House Storm 

Weathering a hurricane of opposition in the 
House, the Ship Subsidy Bill is approved by the 
narrow margin of 8 votes—194 to 186. The Sen- 
ate has not yet acted 

The measure would empower a Federal Martime 
Authority to subsidize American shipbuilders 
and ship operators so as to make their costs on 


a par with those of their chief competitors 
abroad. 
The opposition drew ammunition from the 


report of a Senate committee investigating ship- 
builders’ profits. Alleged therein were excessive 
profits, collusion in bidding, favoritism in award 
of contracts, scare-mongering to promote Naval 
construction, 


+ * * 


Coal Strike and Coal Bill 

Half a million soft coal miners stand ready to 
obey the strike call issued on June 29 as wage 
and hour agreements expire. Walkout had been 
deferred from June 15 in the hope of early en- 
actment of the Guffey coal bill for making the 
industry a “public utility” subject to Federal reg- 
ulation. But the measure still tarries in House 
committee as hearings go forward. 

Say opponents: “Mining is an intrastate mat- 
ter. Congress may not regulate through the 
subterfuge ofja discriminatory tax.” 

Reply proponents: “Federal authority for re- 
Straining mine strikes, burdening interstate 
commerce, has been upheld in the courts. If 
Uncle Sam has jurisdiction over strikes, he has 
also the authority to remove the causes of 
strikes.” 


* * x 


Veto Hint On House TVA Bill 

The Tennessee Valley Authority's program of 
electricity production primarily for use rather 
than for profit heads for a bitter struggle in the 
House as amendments to the TVA Act are re- 
ported out of committee accompanied by one 
majority and two minority recommendations. 

Majority report favors giving the TVA specific 
right to dispose of its current but adds several 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 





| Underwood & Underwood 

} A LOTTERY FOR UNCLE SAM? 
While the House Ways and Means Committee 
studies plans to increase taxes, Representative 
Edward A. Kenney of New Jersey, appears be- 
fore the Committee and urges adoption of a 
national lottery, which, he says, will not only 
balance the budget, but will take a billion dol- 

lars away from gamblers. 





freedom of 





conditions seriously restricting its 
action, 

One minority report, from Republican com- 
mittee members, advises no bill, protests that 
national defense features of TVA action are a 
subterfuge for a Socialistic power program. 

The other minority report favors the bill al- 
ready approved by the Senate, attacks the House 
bill as a sacrifice of public interest to private 
monopolistic power interests, subjecting the TVA 
to restrictions under which no private utility 
could operate. 

From the President indirectly comes a_ hint 
that, if the House bill is adopted, it will meet 
with a White House veto. 

* * * 


Sixty Days’ Grace For FDIC 


Bank deposit insurance goes on unchanged as 
the President signs a resolution, quickly passed 
by both Houses of Congress, for extending by 60 
days the present arrangements. 

Without such action, the old law would have 
increased to $10,000 the limit up to which each 
deposit would be fully insured. The present 
“limit is $5,000. 

The pending Banking Bill, passed by the 
House and soon to be considered by the Senate, 
retains the $5,000 limit and introduces technical 
changes in the affairs of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Hence the emergency 
60-day extension is a stop-gap measure, tiding 
the country over the period prior to the ex- 
pected enactment of the Banking Bill. 


Income—lIn Dollars and Cents 


+ + 


Who fares better in the matter of income, 
the laborer or the capitalist, in the ups and 
downs of the business cycle? 

The Planning and Research division of the 
NRA gives a dollar-and-cents answer as applied 
to the 6-year up move from 1923 to 1929 and 
the 4-year down move from 1929 to 1933. Here 
is its answer. 

For every dollar of labor’s income at the 1923- 
1925 level, workers received in 1929 the sum of 
$1.20, which fell precipitately to 65 cents in 1933. 

For every dollar of capital's income (corpora- 
tion dividends and interest) at the 1923-1925 
level, security holders received in 1929 the sum 
of $1.65, which held at this level for a year and 
then fell to 93 cents in 1933. 

Conclusion of the report: The play of eco- 
nomic forces is not permitted to cut the wages 
of capital as easily as it cuts the wages of labor. 

.. © -& 
A Billion to Aid Farm Tenants 

To open the door of opportunity to farm ten- 
ants and enable them to become farm owners 
by aid of Uncle Sam, the Senate passes, 45 to 32, 
the Farmers’ Home Corporation bill. 

The measure authorizes the formation of a 
Federal corporation with more than a billion 
dollars of assets to purchase farm lands and 
sell them at cost to new owners on a 50-year 
payment basis. Interest would be at low rates 
made possible by Federal credit—a maximum of 
3'2 per cent. 

From left-wing groups comes the charge that 
the bill would benefit chiefly financial institu- 
tions now holding, for sale at good prices, land 
on which they had foreclosed. 

* x * 
A Barrier to Gold-clause Suits 

An end to all possibility of suits against Uncle 
Sam to compel payment of bonds in gold dollars 
or their equivalent is asked of Congress by the 
President. 

How can such suits be stopped? 

Answer: By refusal, in advance, of all per- 
mission to sue, such permission being an act of 
grace that may or may not be granted by the 
sovereign power. 

Under Supreme Court verdict, holders of gold- 
clause Government bonds are entitled in law to 
payment in gold if loss can be shown. Such pay- 
ment under present conditions was held to en- 
tail an unjustified enrichment to bond holders. 

To Panama, however, entitled under treaty 
to 250 thousand (gold) doliars a year as Canal 
Zone rental, payment in devalued dollars in- 
volves a loss. Indicated accordingly is the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to pay in old gold (169-cent) 
dollars. 


Navy Prepares for Expansion 


The Navy to expand as the Presi- 


prepares 
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dent affixes his signature to the Naval Appro- 
priation Bill for the expenditure of 459 million 
dollars on ships, airplanes, and coastal de- 
fenses. 
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Maine first 


reported that only by the President's 


action. 


insistence for 


Training, which was set up by the 
Secretary of Labor last August, has 


HANAN 


That— in 
The old CWA with its leaf raking 
activities cost more than $1,000 a 


man a year while only $880 a man 
is left for creating jobs under the 
new work-relief program. Unless 
local come through 
with contributions officials 
that little work of permanent value 


governments 
agree 


can be done. 


That 

Charles West, former Representa- 
tive from Ohio, now “liaison” man 
between the White House and 
the Capitol; Murray w. Latimer, 
Chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, Arthur P. Alt- 
meyer, Second Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and Chairman of the 
Technical Board on Economic Se- 
curity, will be the members of the 
three-man , Social Security Board. 
Contrary to previous rumors, Ed- 
win E. Witte, Director of the 
President’s Committee on Econo- 
mic Security, will not take a place 
on the Board. He will return to 
his professor’s post at the Univer- 
the Fall. 


and 


sity of Wisconsin in 


oe) a 
Thal a 
Engineers sent to survey the Passa- 





$200,000 could be spent in the first 
year. Later, pressed, they raised 
the total to $500,000. Then orders 
went out that $5,000,000 was to be 
spent in 18 months. 

* ~ * 
That 


Serious consideration is being 


given to the point stressed by 
many on Capitol Hill that brewer- 
ies be excluded from the _ provi- 
sions of the bill extending the life 
of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration. Such action is 
sought on the grounds that beer 
is a non-intoxicating beverage and 
therefore regulation of its distri- 
bution is unnecessary. 


* oo ” 


That 

Until Dr. Tugwell knows just how 
the proposed Bankhead Farm 
Home Corporation is going to 
Resettlement 


have to mark 


function his rural 
Administration will 
The Bankhead Bill 
full dollars 


able for resettlement work. 


time. would 


make a billion avail- 


It has 
already passed the Senate and is 
now in the House Agriculture Com- 


mittee. Those in the know say 


that confusion in Dr. Tugwell's 


That 

The White House order requiring 
that 90 per cent of all labor on 
work-relief projects be done by 
labor supplied by relief rolls raised 
the roof at the Public Works Ad- 
ministration where plans on hous- 
ing called for little if any relief 
labor. 


That 

The Roper Business Advisory Coun- 
cel is breaking up. Resignations 
are coming in one by one. “Vacan- 
cies” will be filled by men who are 
willing to play ball with the Ad- 
ministration 


That 

As a result of the announcement 
of the new “share-the-wealth” 
taxes, the Government bond mar- 
ket was improved by increasing 
the demand for tax exempt bonds 
and thereby enabling the Treasury 
to sell its bonds at higher prices 
than a few weeks ago. 


* - 


That 

The nation-wide program for ap- 
prentice training, planned by the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 


failed to achieve results. Too 
cumbersome procedure, which 
failed to gain the cooperation of 
employers, is said to have been 
responsible. 


That 

Frank Walker's Division of Appli- 
cations under the work-relief pro- 
gram set-up is finding little to do 
these days. 


That 
Liberals close to the President are 
urging the appointment of Miss 


Josephine Roche, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to the new 
National Labor Relations Board 
to be set up under the provisions 
of the Wagner Labor Disputes Act. 


* * 7 


That 


Internal disputes have  handi- 
the Federal Housing Ad- 
Officials of that or- 


that 


capped 
ministration. 
ganization are 


now saying 


these disputes have been ironed 
out and unless they flare up again 
they expect the program of their 
agency to show substantial results 


during the next few months. 
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Added to pending Army appropriations 
prospective allocations from work-relief 


and 
funds, 
this bill brings this year’s defense funds close 
to one billion dollars. 


Total armament expenditures of the world 
for 1934, according to League of Nations report: 
Seven billion dollars 

~ od ~ 


Pensions for Railway Workers 

In prospect are old-age pensions for rail work- 
ers, one of the groups of “forgotten men” in the 
Federal social security program. 

Provision would be made for such pensions by 
bills introduced in Congress to replace the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 

The new plan, unlike the old one, does not 
compel the railroads to set aside a fund for pen- 
sions, but levies a 6 per cent tax on payrolls, 
one-third being payable by employes and two- 
thirds by employers. Then, from the Federal 
fund so created, old-age pensions are ordered 
paid to superannuated workers. 

Point of the plan is that it rests on the tax- 
ation power of Congress, not on the right to 
regulate interstate commerce, which, the Court 
ruled, may not be exercised for welfare purposes. 

fk *” * 


More Money For Air-Mail Lines 
To aiy-mail carriers, an increase in contract 
rates to a permissible upper level of 33 1/3 cents 





Wide World 
DISPENSER OF MILLIONS 

Judge not by the battered “stovepipe” and 
tattered coat thai this official, dressed to bur- 
lesque a deflated banker, is a pauper. He is 
General Hugh S. Johnson, former chief of the 
NRA, and now relief administrator for New 
York City with a $220,000,000 fund at his dis- 
posal, as he appeared when initiated this past 
week in New York into the Circus Saints and 
Sinners Club. Mayor LaGuardia and other 

| officials joined in the fun 
| | 











a mile for a basic load. Maximum rate for any 
load is set at 40 cents a mile. 
Such is the assurance coming from Senate 


action in passing the Air-Mail Bill, already ap- 
proved by the House. Adjustments may be 
made, within limits set, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which is given access to 
books of the carriers. 

Another provision of the bill: Salaries of 
air-line executives are limited to a top of $17,- 
500 a year. 

* % Ox 
A Blow to Low-Cost Housing Plans 

Low-cost housing projects are sidetracked as 
the 450 million dollars of work-relief money 
originally allocated for this purpose is cut to 
249 million and assigned for administration to 
the quick-spending Harry L. Hopkins instead of 
to the housing enthusiast Harold L. Ickes 

Reason the President: Such 
projects involve too high a cost for materials 
as compared with labor costs, hence reduce the 
amount of work-relief employment available 
from the funds in hand. 

From an independent investigation comes the 
conclusion that in the years 1921 to 1933, in- 
cluding the post-war boom, residences have de- 
preciated faster than they have been built; that 
the poorer half of the population can not be sup- 
plied with minimum-standard housing within the 
limits imposed by an unmodified profit system. 
The answer: Federal subsidy. 

ok ~ * 
Lottery—Will Congress Take a Chance? 

A “painless” mode of taxation is discussed in 
House committee hearings on a bill providing for 
national lotteries 

A Lottery Commission would be set up under 
the bill to supervise drawings and allot profits 
in the proportion of one-fourth to the Federal 
Government and the balance to the States. 

Argue champions of the plan: A lottery is 
not gambling; money would be kept here that 
now goes for similar schemes abro’ 

Say opponents: It would be a tax 
ponderantly on the poor. 


- tad * 


Exports—Automobiles Up, Cotton Down 

Uncle Sam as salesman finds it easier to ob- 
tain customers for automobiles than for his old- 
line staple, cotton 

So reports the Department of Commerce, 
showing exports of cotton in the first quarter 
of 1935 some 38 per cent below, those of a year 
ago; sales of motor cars 64 per cent above. 

Total exports of all commodities remain at 
Same levels as in 1934, during which year 
United States ranked as the number 
the world 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











now engaged in a system of leg- 
islative sabotage of the courts. 
It is possible, of course, to 
abolish the Supreme Court by re- 
fusing to appropriate money for 
it or to narrow its jurisdiction 
by special statutes. While this 
is an extreme contingency, still 
in principle it is not very much 
different from the proposals to 
prevent suits of various kinds by 
those who have been injured by 
government action. 


. =. 
Already the dic- 


tatorship under 
which we are living 
announces that 
hereafter the courts 
can be used only with the sanc- 
tion of the Administration and 
that any effort to use the courts 
to get justice as the litigants them- 
selves may see it is to be barred in 
the matter of the public debt or 
securities issued by the Govern- 
ment. 


¢ If suits to recover money in 

the Court of Claims are banned 
with reference to Government se- 
curities and processing taxes, it 
is just as easy to pass a law 
barring anybody from recovering 
for wrong assessment of income 
or business taxes of any kind. 


Likewise it the Congress feels 

it is proper to repudiate the 
$28,000,000,000 debt or any part of 
it, including the interest rate 
promised, by barring suits in the 
Court of Claims, the citizen is le- 
gally helpless. These are some of 
the basic principles involved in the 
action of the Administration in the 
last two weeks. 
v 


TRY TO BAR 
REMEDIES 
IN COURTS 


3 

The right of the 
sovereign to be 
sued only at its own 
consent is of course 
well recognized as 
technically legal but refusing to 
allow a disinterested tribunal to 
hear the merits of a case is also 
well recognized as unmoral. It 
fits im with the purpose of the 
present Administration to set it- 
self up as prosecutor, jury and 
judge when it eéStablished the 
NRA. 


Assault on the courts has just 

begun. It has always been 
part and parcel of movements to- 
ward usurpation which democ- 
racies in the world have experi- 
enced in the past. 


RECORD OF 
FIASCOES 
PILING UP 


These smokescreens have been 
set up to obscure the failures 
of the Administration. The 
Works Relief Program has col- 
lapsed and the Treasury deficits 
are virtually as big as last year. 
Unemployment is as high if not 
higher than a year ago. 
v 


SMOKE SCREEN 
FOR FAILURE 
OF POLICIES 


_ 

So the Adminis- 
tration does much 
talking about de- 
stroying financial 
barons and special 
interests and introduces the new 
tax program as a grand gesture. 


But the truth is coming out. 
Instead of $340,900,000 to be 
obtained from the President's 
recommendations, the yield may 
amount, the experts confess, to 
perhaps less than half that sum. 
But even $340,000,000 is only a 
tenth of the federal deficit for 
the current year. This merely 
confirms the fact that the pur- 
pose of the tax message was to 
divert public attention from the 
break-down of the Work-Relief 
Program and from the defeat 
administered by NRA decision 

of the Supreme Court. 
Davip LAWRENCE 





THE SHARE-THE 


Senator Vandenberg: 

“The tax program has changed 
so rapidly and so many times in 
the past ten days that I am 
wondering if the Senator can 
assure us that this is the final 
program,” 

Senator Harrison 

“I wish I knew.” 


HAT brief colloquy between the 

Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Mississippi, who also 
is the liaison officer between the 
White House and Congress on 
financial matters, reflects the of- 
ficial state of mind on this suddenly | 
all-important subject of new taxes. 

To determine the answer, the 
Senate and the House topped off a 
hectic week by settling down to a 
Summer of deliberation. 

Congress, until June 24, had been 
coasting along to an expected ad- 
journment by July 15. Mr. Roose- 
velt had asked for new taxes on in- 
heritances and on corporations, but 
his July 19 message had placed no 
time limit on action 

The President, shortly after send- 
ing his tax message to Congress, 
departed for New London, Conn, to 
see his son row in the crew races. 
In his absence 20 Senators signed 
a round robin pledging themselves 
to stay in Washington all Summer, 
if need be, to act on the White 
House tax suggestions. 

All of this time a joint resolution 
extending $500,000,000 worth = of 
nuisance taxes for two years from 
June 30 was quietly wending its way 
through the legisiative channels. 


FIRST ORDER FOR SPEED 

President Roosevelt returned to | 
Washington on the morning of June 
24. That evening at 5 o’clock he met 
with legislative leaders in a confer- 
ence lasting two hours and 35 min- 
utes 

As they came from that confer- 
ence, Senators revealed to newspa- 
per men that the President’s “share- 
the-wealth” tax plan was going to 
be attached tothe nuisance tax res- 
olution and, if possible, be shoved 


‘DEATH TAXES’ 
AND ABROAD: 


The United States 


WEALTH 





'Mix-up in Congress Over Enactment of 


Program—How Big Fortunes and 
Incomes Would Be Affected 





through Congress by Saturday night, 
June 29. 

Revenue measures, on an average, 
require 342 months to negotiate the 
Congressional channels. This one, 
involving changes in taxing policy 
that legislators regarded as far- 
reaching, was to be enacted in five 
days. 

Said Senator Harrison on the floor 
of the Senate: 

“As suggested in the President’s 
message, there are three proposals 
which the President is very anxious 
to have taken up for consideration 
at this time. He is very anxious to 
have them placed on the joint reso- 
lution as amendments.” 

About that time, fun started. 


CONGRESS IN THE DARK 

Congressmen clamored to learn 
just what the tax program involved, 
that they were to rush to enactment. 

Treasury experts struggled through 
the night to shape a program of tax 
rates and to advise Congress on 
their probable revenue-yielding pos- 
sibilities. 

Leaders in the Senate and the 
House ran from one conference to 
another laying plans for speed. 

Then from the country came an 
avalanche of criticism directed at 
the drive to enact a new and 
sweeping tax plan into law in the 
four days that remained. 

Wednesday morning came the 
regular White House press confer- 
ence. 

“If Congress fails to pass the joint 
resolution with the new share-the- 
wealth amendments by Saturday, 
causing nuisance taxes to lapse, 
will we pay a Federal gasoline tax 
on Monday morning?” one corre- 
spondent asked. 

What made anyone think that 
the new tax plan would be passed 
by Saturday night? Mr. Roosevelt 


IN AMERICA 
A COMPARISON 


| wanted to know. What made any- 
| one assume that there was a possi- 
bility of passing any new legisla- 
tion by Saturday? Nobody had ever 
intimated in any statement at the 
White House that a new tax plan 
would be enacted by Saturday. 

Asked concerning the purpose of 
a plan that might later be enacted,, 
along the lines of his message, the 
President replied that the purpose 
would be both to raise revenue and 
to help effect a better social order. 

Did he want the taxes this ses- 
sion? Yes, he did, Mr. Roosevelt 
said. The matter of tax rates and 
the speed with which they were to 
be enacted were matters for Con- 
gress to determine. White House 
recommendations concerned only 
principle and policy. 


BACK TO THE NUISANCE TAXES 





With the views of Mr. Roosevelt 
before them, Congress leaders 
quickly changed their tactics. 

The now famous resolution con- 
tinuing the nulsance taxes—once a 
prospective vehicle for sweeping 
changes in national tax policy — 
quickly completed its course 
through Congress. As a result, taxes 
on gasoline, theater tickets, playing 
cards, brewers’ wort, matches, elec- 
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TAX TANGLE 








tric energy, jeweiry, sporting goods 
and a long list of other objects, 
continue in effect for two years. 

As for the plan to put a new tax 
program through Congress by June 
30: 

“I assume full responsibility for 
the impression that the new taxes 
were to be shoved through by Sat- 
urday,” said Senator Harrison. “Do 
not put the blame on the Presi- 
dent. I'll take it.” 

But what of the 
wealth” tax plan? 

A pre-fabricated version of it 
was offered to the Senate by Sena- 
tor Harrison during the first hectic 
session that followed the initial de- 
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"Canadian Pacific Spans the World” — 
as written in Arabic. 


WORLD TOURS 


Want to investigate Hong Kong, 
Bali, Singapore, and a dozen other 
magic names? Want to study the 
changing customs of people in all 
four corners of the globe? You can 
do it easily by planning your own 
route, stop-overs, and expenses . . . 
going on one inclusive ticket, good 
for 2 years. And you can do it 
reasonably, because fares are un- 
usually low. Go First or Tourist 
Class, or a combination of both. 
Ask or write for descriptive litera- 
ture of inclusive-cost tours. Why 
not plan to go this year? 


VIAP&0O 


It’s easy to plan your own world 
tour if you book by Canadian 
Pacific in combination with Penin- 
sular & Oriental and British India 
Steam Navigation Companies. This 
service makes a complete circle of 
the globe, and has many interesting 
side trips. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


New low fares. Take the South 
Seas Route to Australia, the con- 
tinent of scenic wonders. Go on 
the high-speed Aorangi, or the 
Niagara of the Canadian Austral- 
asian Line. Special Summer round- 
trip excursion rates to Auckland: 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin Class, 
$244 up; proportionately low fares 
to Sydney and Melbourne. Also 
low-cost Third Class. From Van- 
couver and Victoria to Hawaii, 
Fiji, Auckland, and Sydney . . . or 
connect at Honolulu from Cali- 
fornia ports. Ask for All-Inclusive 
Tours folder, 


ORIENT 


The Orient is surprisingly close to 
home. Take just a short holiday 
and see all these interesting sights: 
Honolulu . . . the beach at Waikiki 
and hulu dancers; Japan... giant 
Buddhas, snow-capped Fuji, and 
graceful geisha girls; China . . . the 
Great Wall at Peiping, the silk 
shops in Shanghai, Repulse Bay at 
Hong Kong; and finally, pictur- 
esque Manila. 

Go in luxurious comfort on an 
Empress. The great white Canadian 
Pacific fleet holds all speed records 
to the Orient and is famous for 
spacious rooms, grand meals and 
service, and friendly travel com- 
panions. You're sure of a good 
time, going Empress. 

Reach Yokohama in 10 days by 
the Direct Express Route. Sail on 
the Empress of Asia or the Empress 
of Russia. Or take 13 days, via 
Honolulu . . . on the Empress of 
Japan Clargest, fastest liner on the 
Pacific) or the Empress of Canada. 

Exceptionally low Summer 
round-trip fares . . . 15% less than 
special all-year round-trip fares... 
available until August 1. To Yoko- 
hama: First Class, $427 up; Tour- 
ist Class, $240 up. Also, low-cost 
Third Class on all Empresses. 

Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver (trains to ship-side) and 
Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Na- 
gasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Manila. If you sail from California, 
connect with Empresses at Hono- 
lulu. Orient fares include passage 
to and from Seattle. Ask about 
personally-conducted tours. 
© Folders © Maps © Information 

from your own travel agent or 

Canadian Pacific. Washington: 

14th & New York Ave.; New York: 

344 Madison Ave.; Boston: 405 


Boylston St.; Buffalo: 22 Court 
St.; Philadelphia: 1500 Locust St. 
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Britain Avoids Our System of Levying on Gifts; EBerts | 


On Big 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has pro- 

posed that the United States 

increase its revenue by levying in- 
heritance taxes. 

That proposal leads to this ques- 
tion: How does this country’s 
method of levying death duties com- 
pare with that of other nations? 

Inheritance or estate taxes of 
some form are enforced in most 
European countries and in a num- 
ber of other nations. They are said 
to have reached their greatest de- 
velopment in England. 

A comparison of the American 
and British tax systems show two 
major differences: 

1. In the United States such Fed- 
eral taxes now are confined to a levy 
on estates but in England an addi- 
tional tax is collected from each 
beneficiary of an estate. 

2. The British have no gift tax as 
this country has but include in the 
value of the estate all gifts made 
within three years of the date of 
death, except for minor exemptions. 

The proposed inheritance taxes, 
estimated by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.); of Mississippi to yield $200,- 
000,000 in annual revenue, would 
eliminate one of the principal dif- 
ferences between this country and 
Great Britain. 

Even without taking into consid- 
eration the British revenue from 
succession and legacy duties, the 
American estate taxes are levied un- 
der the present laws at a far lower 
rate than that of Great Britain. 

The comparison between the Eng- 
lish and American rates on estate 
taxes is shown in the following 
table, prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment: 

Estate tax, comparison of the es- 
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Estates 

tate tax (before credit) payable on 
specimen net estates in the United 
States (under the Revenue Act of 
1934) and in Great Britain (under 
the Finance Act, 1930). 


United 
States 
tax (before 
creclit *) 
None 
None 
None 


British tax 
(in dollars at 
$5 for £1) 

$25 


Net estate 
(before 
exemption ') 

50 


150,000 
200,000 
300,000 
400,000 
500,000 
600.000 
800.000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
50,000,000 
100,000,000 


1,692,600 
4,387,600 
28,386,600 
58,386,600 


‘The specific exemption for the purpose 
of the Federal estate tax is $50,000; for the 
purpose of the British estate duty, £100. 
(See also the following note.) 

*The tax credit allowed is for State in- 
heritance, estate legacy, or succession taxes 
paid This credit is limited to 80 per cent 
of the tax computed under the Revenue Act 


| of 1926, for the purpose of which computa- 


tion the specific exemption is $100,000. 


BRITISH DEATH DUTIES 


Basic provisions of Great Brit- 
ain’s death duties were enacted in 
1894. By successive steps the duties 
on estates have been increased un- 
til today the rates vary fromm 1 per 
cent on estates between $500 and 
$2,500 to 50 per cent on estates in 
excess of $10,000,000. 

Other important differences be- 
tween the British estate tax and 
that of this country are summar- 
ized by Treasury Department of- 
ficials as follows: 

Estate taxes in Great Britain 
reach all estates in excess of $500, 
while in this country the Federal tax 
does not apply to estates having a 
net value of $50,000 or less. 

The practice has been followed in 
the United States until recently of 
valuing stocks and bonds to give a 
discount on the value when the de- 
cedent had a large amount of such 
property, on the theory that put- 
ting all this property on the mar- 
ket in one day would materially de- 
press the price of such holdings. 

Under the British law this theory 
is not recognized; but stocks and 
bonds which are quoted on the 
market are valued at the price 
quoted on the date of death. 

A unique feature of the British 
law is a graduated reduction in the 
amount of tax payable when an 
estate changes hands within five 
years after the death of the first 
decedent. 

AMERICAN ESTATE TAXES 

A national estate tax has been in 
force in the United States since 
1916. 

Federal estate taxes in this coun- 
try are computed on the basis of 
two schedules with different rates, 
one the schedule established by the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and the other 
established by the Revenue Act of 
1934. The rates imposed by the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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‘Renovizing’ Hits 
The White House 


A Roosevelt Remodels the Kitchen 
For the Second Time 


VISITORS in the White House Executive Offices 

the past week were surprised to hear at in- 
tervals a strange pound, pound, pound echoing 
up from the bowels of the earth. It had the 
ominous sound of enemy sappers burrowing un- 
der a trench. 

It was not, however, an attempt by Republi- 
cans to undermine the Administration. It was 
merely one phase of the excavating which is 
representing a part of the subterranean expan- 
sion of the White House and the renovizing of 
the kitchens which, for the second time under a 
Rooseveltian regime, have proved inadequate. 

Early last week tourists and others who are 
wont to stroll through the President's front 
yard were surprised to find the east gates locked 
and a high palisade running directly in front 
of the President's front door. Later this fence 
was camouflaged by a coat of green paint and 
blended into the shrubbery. It, too, is an evi- 
dence of the renovizing, for storage and locker 
space is to be extended under the front drive. 


EVERY ELECTRIC GADGET 


The new kitchens are to be models. The cooks 
press the button, the amperes apparently do the 
rest all the way up from beating an egg to 
feeding a thousand mouths. The old basement 
rooms which look like a monastery refectory 
with arched ceilings are to be sheathed in white 
porcelain without a crack or a corner. Every 
imaginable gadget from the great ranges to 


minute mechanisms for strring, and whipping, 
and washing and drying are electrically pro- 
pelled. 

Meanwhile the rest of the electrical wiring in 
the White House is to be renewed as well, for 
once again it has become a fire hazard. But the 
kitchen is the main undertaking and the reali- 


: Ewing 
MESSAGE FROM BRAZIL 
Officers of the Brazilian school ship now vis- 
iting Atlantic ports call with their ambassador 
at the White House. Left to right: Captain 
Durval Tejeira, Ambassaaor Oswaldo Aranha 
and Commander A. Camanjo. 
zation of a dream cherished by both Mrs. Roose- 
velt and her housekeeper, Mrs. Henrietta Nesbit, 
ever since they took over their respective do- 
mestic duties. 


WHAT FIRST ROOSEVELT DID 

When the first Roosevelt, who directed the 
most extensive single repairs on the White House 
ever made, arrived, he found that his predecessor, 
President McKinley, had been forced to give his 
State dinners in the hall—the diplomatic corps, 
among other invited groups, had entirely out- 
grown the State dining room 

An attempt to solve the problem was made by 
placing a great table in the East Room. It made 
a splendid setting but, alas, when the food ar- 
rived from the other end of the house it was 
quite cold—that is, everything except the ice 
cream. So the state dining room was enlarged. 
And then it outgrew the kitchen. Now the 
kitchen is to get its chance again. 


SUMPTIOUS DINNERS IN OLDEN DAYS 


It is interesting to observe, in glancing at the 
old records, that while diners have increased in 
numbers of late years, dinners have shrunk in 
thei: gastronomic scope. Jefferson was a gour- 
met, imported many dishes from abroad and 
served them with vintage wines in abundance. 
This custom tapered off until in modern times 
even state dinners, in comparison, are simple 
affairs. Mrs. Roosevelt has carried out the prin- 
ciple of simplicity. 

Highballs formerly were served for those who 
preferred them to champagne, and until the ad- 
vent of President Wilson, Andrew Carnegie al- 
ways sent a barrel of choice Scotch whiskey to 
the White House. Wilson refused this gift and 
then came prohibition to temper further the 
habits of guest and host. 

Light, domestic wines are now served and the 
“celler” is of far less importance tman the 
kitchen. 
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*ROSS-currents disturbed the calm 

‘within the white mansion beside 
the Potomac the past week. Sure as 
we are supposed be of death and 
taxes, there never was more uncer- 
tainty as far as the latter were con- 
cerned until the President straight- 
ened us out in no uncertain terms 
and with no uncertain emphasis. 

It began on the first work-day of 
the week when Congressional leaders 
made their way to the White House 
at the hour when most good Gov- 
ernment employees were intent on 
their evening meal. Two hours later 
the delegation emerged into the 
flashlight-punctured twilight. 

Standing under the portico of the 
White House, Senate Majority 
Leader Robinson, paused and me- 
ticulously, if somewhat ponderously, 
dictated the results of the confer- 
ence. Said Senator Robinson: 

“At the conference attended by 
the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House, the Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, Senator Harrison, 
the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Representative 
Doughton, and Senator Robinson, it 
was decided to press for action on 
the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent as to amendments of the tax 
law, during the present session.” 

“Senator Harrison will ask his 
committee to consider the subject 
with a view to proposing amend- 
ments to the joint resolution extend- 
ing certain taxes and with a view 
to adding amendments to the reso- 
lution. Good-night gentlemen.” 


MORNING'S NEW VERSION 

With that the Senator dashed for 
his car. The others followed. Those 
of the 60 reporters agile enough to 
keep pace with the long legs of 
Speaker Byrns learned that if the 
new tax plan wasn’t deftly attached 
to the joint resolution (which had to 
be passed by the following Satur- 
day unless the Government were to 
lose several millions a day) that 
Congress would have to stay here 
until the matter was disposed of. 

There was some surprise next 
morning when the men who cover 
the White House gathered for their 
little morning chat with Secretary 
Early. He was surprised, too. He 
said that he had told all he had 
known and ‘that the Congressmen 
had asked for the appointment 
themselves. There had been no ex- 
pression of opinion from the Presi- 
dent theretofore as to the need of 
such speed on the part of Congress 

Elsewhere in these pages is a 
chronological account of the whole 
hectic tale of the taxes. But the 
dramatie cilmax took place in the 
White House at the Wednesday 
press conference, when, it was gen- 
erally agreed, the President ap- 
proached a display of annoyance 
more evident than at any time be- 
fore. 


JUST A MISUNDERSTANDING 
The first evidence that there was 
trouble ahead came when the Pres- 


“ident indicated that he would prob- 


ably be kept at his desk over the 
Fourth of July. 

Then came a question of the 
procedure if Congress did not pass 
the joint resolution (with the tax 


plan amendments attached), and 
the answer flashec back was an- 
other question. 

What made anyone think, the 
President inquired with no little 
feeling, that the tax bill was going 
to be passed by Saturday? 

Then came a reference to what 
certain newspapers had said on 
that subject and a disavowal of any 
intention on his part to rush the 
existence of 


program through, or 
any record of remarks to that ef- 
fect. 


There was more in the same tenor 
and the undisguised resentment of 
what the President apparently con- 
sidered unfair criticism on the part 
of certain newspapers left many of 
his hearers a little stunned. 

At the close there was a smile in 
his voice and a quip about being 
just a peaceful little fellow, to ease 
the tension, but tne tempered air 
of the Executive Offices was con- 
Siderably disturbed as the corre- 
spondents filed by with many a lit- 
tle group pausing in vehement de- 
bate to block the way. 

The affair was the high-spot of 
the week. 


WEEK’S WORK BEGINS EARLY 


Things had started early Monday, 
for the President's special rolled in 
from New York City at 8:28 a. m. 
and the President went to the White 
House to prepare for a full agenda. 


His first visitor was tall and 
weather-beaten Dr. Morgan, the 
engineer-idealist who heads the 


board of the TVA. Of course, he 
was asked about the amendments 
for the extension of his enterprise, 
which had suffered such a man- 
handling by the House Military 
Committee. 

At first the good doctor, who 
doesn’t enjoy speaking in public, 
refused to comment to the crowd 
that gathered about him, but his 
feelings were too deep to conceal, 
and he at last blurted out: 

“The bill as it is, is worse than 
nothing. It looks as though the 


amendments were written in a de- 
liberate attempt to kill the bill.” 


Joseph T. Robinson, 
Senate Majority Leader 








Harry Hopkins, 


FERA Administrator 


Se 














Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of Treasury 
Josephine Roche, 
Ass't Secy of Treasury 
Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


Taxes, problems of youth and affairs on Capitol Hill combined to bring these Government officials to the White House for talks on the Administration 





In the Executive ‘Offices 


But, Dr. Morgan felt sure, the 
President would veto it if it showed 
its head in this unwelcome guise 
and so he departéd, cheered appar- 
ently by his conference and ready to 
return to his valley empire that rep- 
resents the New Deal's greatest ex- 
periment in social and economic 
planning. 


FROM THE VIRGIN iSLANDS 


Another doctor of philosophy 
graced the corridors. It was the 
former Swarthmore professor, Paul 
M. Pearson, now Governor of those 
wise (or foolish) Virgin Islands, as 
you choose to call them, according 
to whether you champion their citi- 
zens who praise their Governor or 
those who demanded his removal. 

The Allotment Board and routine 
official visits took up the rest of the 
day. 


PROBLEMS OF THE TVA 


The next day the TVA was still on 
the boards but Chairman McSwain, 
whose House Military Commit- 
tee had, according to Dr. Morgan, 
wrought such havoc with the bill, 
was somewhat cryptic when he left 
the President. 

Epigrammatically he remarked 
as he departed that all legislation 
was the result of compromise. 

Less laconic were Representatives 
Rankin (Mississippi) and Maverick 
(of the Texas Mavericks who once 
owned so many cattle that any un- 
branded animal was given their 
name). They called to assure their 
support of the President’s utility bill 
which was having such tough going, 
one newspaper declaring that the 
power interests had a lobbyist on the 
job for nearly every man in Con- 
gress. Said Representative Rankin: 

“We must pass the TVA bill and 
the nolding company bill just as 
they passed the Senate. 


ENTER THE GENERAL 

It was a heavy day and eyes 
turned toward the lunch hour when 
General Johnson, the once good 
pal but recently severe critic of the 
new works-relief program, appeared. 


—Harris & Ewing 





AN INVITATION TO A CONVENTION 
A delegation from the Disabled American Veterans, accompanied by At- 
torney General Cummings and State Senator Mathew Daly of Connecti- 
cut, ask the Chief Executive to attend the D. A. V. meeting in Connecti- 
cut in July. 


While he was tray-lunching in the 
Oval Office, Harry Hopkins an- 
nounced that he had appointed the 
General Works Progress Adminis- 
trator of New York City and there- 
fore second only to Mr. Hopkins 
himself in terms of funds to be 
spent “reliefing.” 

When he came into the waiting 
room after his visit, General John- 


son rushed over to a couch, sat 
down and pulled out a_ sheet of 
paper. On it were written the 


“stipulations” under which he ac- 
cepted his second job with the Ad- 
ministration. Among them were: 
No pay; $25 a day expenses; an 
agreement on the time he was to 
quit, so there wouldn’t be “such a 


damned hullabalo as when I left, 
the NRA,” and, above all, a free 
hand, 


After that a calm settled over the 
surroundings. 


VISITOR FROM BRAZIL 

Wednesday and the press con- 
ference (already alluded to) and all 
else faded. His Excellency Oswaldo 
Aranha, Ambassador of Brazil, with 
dashing Captain Durval Tejeira, 
offering the only spot of color. 

There was one more event for the 
first pages. The modest Josephine 
Roche, who hides her efficiency 
with a gentle smile, escorted by her 
chief, Henry Morgenthau, and 
Harry Hopkins, came to receive her 
new responsibilities. 

Since she was appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of Public Health, we haven’t 
heard so much from Miss Roche, 
welfare expert, successful coal op- 
erator and ardent dealer of New 
Deals long “before Chicago.” 

Now we are to hear more, for she 
is to head up the startling National 
Youth Administration. (See page 11.) 


LITTLE GIFT FROM FRANCE 


Thursday’s highlight was Andre de 
Laboulaye, Ambassador of France. 
He came to present a bust of the 
famed de Tocqueville and a map 
showing the travels of the French 
pioneers of the 17th and 18th cen- 


turies who left our hinterland 
marked with historic names. The 
bust still stood on the table, gaz- 


ing at the President, on Friday 
when the press found him in a 
much more mellow mood than at 
the last meeting. 

It wasn’t a long conference—not 
a soul mentioned the tax program, 
for some strange reason—but a 
timely question brought a neat 
philippic on the subject of the 
holding companies (reported in de- 
tail on page 17). 

As the week drew to a close, Sec- 
retary Stephen Early folded up his 
press releases, packed his golf bags 
and with his family departed for a 
well-earned rest. No plans were 
announced for the President, and 
Secretary McIntyre took over the 
duties of meeting-press as well as 
public. 

The sun sank in a shiver of heat 
waves and Washington and the New 
Deal settled down to meet the Sum- 
mer for better or for worse. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





No ‘Vacation Time’ 


_ For the President 


Press of Business to Preclude 
Any But Brief Trips and Rests 


“VF. President, have you any plans 
. Fourth of July?” ' 
The answer to that inquiry was not very en- 

couraging to the many ears whose appending 

heads and eyes and feet and fingers are busiest 
when the White House is, for it indicated that 

“the Chief” would probably be right where he 

was then—at his desk. 

Of course that would settle the matter of “re- 
grets” that must go to the scores of would-be 
hosts who have tendered enthusiastic invita- 
tions to the Chief Magistrate. 

It’s an honor to entertain a President and, 
under certain circumstances, the prestige that 
thereafter attaches itself to the people and the 
place doesn’t hurt a bit. To wit, the Black Hills 
of South Dakota is visited by many more vaca- 
tionists today than it ever’ would have been if 
Calvin Coolidge hadn't summered there. 


PLAY TRIPS PASSED UP 


President Roosevelt likes to travel. He fully 
expected to be on the way by the end of June 
or the begining of July. He had definitely 
planned to attend the San Diego Exposition and 
he wanted to stop at other places on the Pacific 
Coast and it was hinted he might make cross- 
country pauses on the way back. 

This plan which bids well to gang agley, when 
announced shut off many other invitations that 
otherwise would have been regretfully refused. 

Only the past week a Yankee delegation called 
to ask the President to attend the convention of 
Disabled Veterans the third week of July to be 
held in New Haven, Conn. 

Another intriguing bid that appealed to the 
Sailor in the President was the offer of Dr. Al- 
bert Soiland, commodore of the Pacific Coast 
Yachting Association, of his 55-foot boat, the 
“Viking IV” to sail it from Newport Bay to 
San Diego, a distance of 35 miles on the heaving 
bosom of the ocean. 

He had already been invited to fish in Maine 
waters, breathe the air of the Tennessee moun- 
tains, and take part in celebrations in half a 
dozen other States. Now it looks as if it would 
be only good luck if a hurried trip to the Coast, 
to keep his promise, could be sandwiched in be- 
tween the Fourth of July and, perhaps, Labor 
Day. 

There will of course be the brief visits to 
Hyde Park when possible and while dangling 
a fishing line in the Hudson wouldn’t be such 
a sporting venture there always is the outdoor 
swimming pool under the shaded trees of the old 
home. Just enough vacation to keep all work 
and no play from making Jack a dull boy. 


for the 





A Presidential ‘Party’ 


For the Boy Scouts 


Executive's Invitation to Bring 
Host of Youths to Capital 


HE FIRST REMARK the President made 
when the press gathered last week concerned 
the Washington climate. 

It was a safe statement, because the “oldest 
inhabitants” are so inured to the tricks of Old 
Sol in this beauty spot which the adroit states- 
manship of Thomas Jefferson was able to secure 
as the Capital of the Nation, that they don’t care. 
They are not, like the citizens of certain States, 
hyper-sensitive about the climate. 

And neither are a lot of other people who are 
perfectly willing to overlook the element which 
Mark Twain said we talked so much about and 
never did anything about—the weather. 

But, hot or cold, nothing seems to stop the 
inflow of visitors to the Capital. Many a host 
and hostess who, like Congress, are for some 
reason or another unable to escape to cooler 
climes, can testify to this. The hotel keepers 
are rubbing their hands in glee and regretfully 
murmuring their sorrow when one admits he has 
no reservation. 

Meanwhile, the couch in the living room is 
doing night duty as the spare room overflows 
and Mr. and Mrs. give up their quarters. 

And in August—the last two weeks—the larg- 
est gathering of boys ever to assemble in Amer- 
ica is scheduled to take place—the big “Jam- 
bouree” of the Boy Scouts, coming at the invi- 
tation of their honorary President, Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

The present outlook is that the Scouts will 
have a chance to study Congress in action along 
with the other “sehenswuerdigkeiten” of the 
Capital, including the Washington Monument, 
the National Museum, and the Zoo. 

It looks very much as if the “business as 
usual” signs would decorate Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and environs. 


Pies From a Queen 


MARVIN McINTYRE, to whom the name “good 
7 will ambassador” has stuck since he recently 
undertook a delicate task for the White House. 
has many a delectable job. 

It was his function last week to receive two 
cherry pies, measuring two feet across and weigh- 
ing 50 pounds each, presented to the President by 
Miss Geniveve Pepera, Queen of the Michigan 
Cherry Festival. 
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On Fate of Holding Compa 


House Bill 


Modifies “Death Sentence” 


Clause; Report on TVA “Yardsticks” 





ISING to the highest point of in- 

tensity, the struggle over the 
future pattern of power develop- 
ment in America enters the critical 
phase. 

It centers in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which prepares to ac- 
cept or reject the “death sentence” 
clause of the Wheeler - Rayburn 
Utility Holding Bill and will, within 
the next few weeks, pass on the 
question of hobbling or giving free 
rein to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Enactment of the holding com- 
pany bill, in the drastic form ap- 
proved by the Senate, would repre- 
sent the curbing of the “private so- 
cialism” of the power interests, as 
the President put it, while approval 
of the Senate bill on the TVA would 
clear the way for “Government so- 
cialism” in the power field, as pri- 
vate utility men describe it 

Neither of the Senate measures, 
however, has been permitted to 
come directly before the House 
Committee action has seen to that. 
They may, nevertheless, be voted 
on in the form of amendments. 


‘DEATH SENTENCE’ MODIFIED 

The Wheeler-Rayburn bill spent 
five months in committee. When 
it emerged, the section making 
mandatory the dissolution or 
adjustment of holding companies 
controlling widely separated and 
non-integrated operating concerns 
was radically altered. 

Such changes in company set-up, 
instead of being compulsory under 
the terms of the bill, were left to 
the discretion of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission On the 
Commission would be placed the 
burden of deciding that the present 
Status of the holding units is not 
in the public interest. 

Furthermore, the bill provides no 
inducement for simplification of 
structure and no exemption from 
reorganization taxes such as would 
facilitate simplification. 

The “inducement” asked by ene- 
mies of holding con:panies takes the 
form of a tax on inter-company 
dividends. With such a tax im- 
posed, it would be to the advantage 
of any system to have the minimum 
of intermediary holding companies 


re- 








‘DEATH TAXES’ 


| through which dividends would pass 
from base to the apex, the tax tak- 
ing a toll of dividends at each step. 


‘TEETH’ EXTRACTED 

As reported from committee, 
therefore, the House bill clearly 
lacks teeth in the matter of holding 
company dissolution. 

In this form the measure re- 
ceived the approbation of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its 
president, Harper Sibley, sent a mes- 
sage to all Representatives asserting 
that the task of regulating the util- 
ity industry had grown to such a 
size that unaided State authority 
was no longer adequate. 

To other groups, however, the bill 
appeared in no wise satisfactory. 
GOVERNMENT OPERATION 

First, to the committee of Public 
Jtility Executives it still remained 
what it had been before, a direct 
step toward public ownership of all 
utilities. 

Second, to a large group of House 
members, including Representative 
Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the reporting commit- 
tee, the bill appeared wholly inade- 
quate to cope with the “menace” of 
holding-company control. 

Mr. Rayburn declared that it gave 
no assurance of an end to “milking” 
of operating companies by the hold- 
| ing units’ overcharging them for 

services, inflation of property values 

so as to keep up electric rates, and 
political influence over regulatory 
bodies. 


WHO HARMS THE INVESTOR? 


Finally, the House bill appeared 
totally inadequate to President 
Roosevelt, who described the Senate 
form of the bill as an emancipation 
proclamation for stockholders. Ai 
present, he indicated, it is the stock- 
holder who is under a death sen- 
tence, and elimination of the “para- 
sitic” holding units would free him 
from this fate. 


Here rests the controversy, des- 
tined for decision within the next 
few days. 


WHAT'S AHEAB FOR TVA? 
Equally uncertain appears the out- 

come on the measure for giving the 

TVA specific authority to market its 


. 


IN AMERICA 


AND ABROAD: A COMPARISON 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


1934 Act are in addition to those 
levied in 1926. 

In computing the amount of es- 
tate tax due the Federal Govern- 
ment under the 1926 Act, a credit 
up to 80 per cent is allowed against 
the tax for death rates paid to any 
State or territory. No credit for 
State death taxes is permitted in 
computing the amount due under 
the 1934 Act. 

Rates on Federal estate taxes in 
the United States are graduated 
from 1 per cent on the first $10,000 
of the net estate in excess of $50,- 
000 to 60 per cent of the net estate 
in excess of $10,000,000. 

The first gift tax imposed in this 
country was imposed in 1924 to pre- 
vent evasions of the estate taxes. 
It was repealed in 1926, but was re- 
stored in the 1932 Revenue Act. In 
its present form exemptions and 
rates are substantially the same as 
those of the estate tax. ° 

Under the present gift tax law, 
only one exemption is permitted. 
Where gifts are made in more than 
one year, a provision is made for 
graded rates in accordance with 
the total amount of the gifts which 
have been made. 

The Supreme Court has held the 


gift tax constitutional, and it is 
contended that there is no more 
difficulty enforcing it than there 


is in connection with the general 
enforcement of the estate tax. 


DEATH DUTIES: PRO AND CON 


The more than a quarter of cen- 
tury of experience with death 
duties in England has left British 
economists still divided as to their 
merit. 

Most of the criticism of the taxes 
is made on the ground that capital 
is diverted from productive enter- 
prise and is spent by the Govern- 
ment as current income. This 
theory was expressed recently by 
one member of the House of Com- 
mons, in the following words: 

“We are reaping now the duties 
upon the great fortunes which 
were piled up in the nineteenth | 
century. They are dying out with 
each successive decade, and it be- 
comes not only more difficult but 
more beyond the bounds of the 
horizon to contemplate people re- 
making them.” 

The Parliamentary Committee on 
National Debt and Taxation in a 
recent study of the British tax sys- 
tem reported that taxation in the 
upper brackets of the estate tax is 
dangerously high, leading to con- 
siderable avoidance of payments, ) 





but that the avoidance is less acute 
than in correspondingly heavy in- 
come taxes. 

It was found by the committee 
that in general the inheritance 
taxes have proved less deterrent to 
enterprise than the income tax, al- 
though in a minority of cases dam- 
age might be caused to agricultural 
landowners and private business. 


IN OTHER FOREIGN NATIONS 


Death duties in force in other 
countries of Europe differ from 
those of this country even more 
than do the laws of Great Britain. 

As compared with England, 
France, Germany and Italy make 
little use of death duties. 

France and Germany levy both 
estate and inheritance taxes. Rates 
are based on degrees of kinship be- 
tween the heirs and the deceased, 
and as a result high rates of inher- 
itance taxes have no application 
except to shares of large amount 
which go to heirs of distant rela- 
tionship. 

Italy has abolished the principal 
features of its inheritance taxes, 
and revenue from this source is re- 
ported to be of small moment. 

Official spokesmen for the Italian 
government have explained that 
the tax was abolished to encourage 
national savings and the accumu- 
lation of capital. 

A partial list of countries, aside 
from those mentioned, which have 


some form of death duties in- 
cludes: Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Canada, Denmark, Esto- 


nia, Finland, Greece, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, Sweden, Austra- 
lia, Chile, Brazil, Peru, Irish Free 
State, and Argentina. 


The Texas Exposition; 
Federal Funds Authorized 


The colorful romance of the 
carving of an inland empire out of 
Mexico and the transition from the 
Republic of Texas to present state- 
hood are to be commemorated in 
the Texas Centennial Exposition in 
1935-36. Congress has just author- 
ized $3,000,000 of Federal funds for 
it, in a resolution signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Saturday, June 29. 
It authorizes foreign government 
participation. The State of Texas 
and the City of Dallas are making 
$9,000,000 available and the expo- 
sition plans $25,000,000 of building 
construction. 

















Congress Nearing a Verdict 
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electricity. The Senate voted to 
widen the scope of TVA activities 
and enlarge its resources. 

For the Senate bill, however, the 
House committee substituted a 
measure that refuses to enlarge 
TVA’s bond-issuing power, subjects 
its financial operations to the or- 
dinary rules of procedure in Gov- 
ernment departments, limits to two 
years the period within which its 
business operations must be put on 
a self-supporting basis, and ties its 
hands in action designed to coor- 
dinate development of the Valley’s 
resources. 

The House was warned to be ex- 
ceedingly and scrupulously careful 
to keep within constitutional limits. 
Restrictions on the TVA were de- 
clared to be in the interest of mak- 
ing it a real “yardstick.” 

Two minority reports were filed 
by committee members objecting to 
the measure as recommended to the 
House. 

Of these, one opposed any measure 
whatever, taking the position that 
the power program should be discon- 
tinued. 

The other prefers the Senate 
measure, criticizing the House bill 
as a sacrificing of the public inter- 
eest to private monopolistic inter- 
ests. It would, the report declared, 
defeat the purposes of the TVA Act 
and subject the TVA to restrictions 
under which no private utility could 
operate. 

The President’s attitude toward 
the House bill was indicated by the 
remark of TVA Chairman Arthur E. 
Morgan after he had conversed with 
Mr. Roosevelt. He said to newsmen: 
“A guess that the President would 
veto the bill would not be far 
wrong.” 

STATUS OF ‘YARDSTICKS’ 


Meanwhile the TVA reported on 
the status of its “yardsticks” for 
electric distribution in the form of 
first-year financial statements of 
municipalities buying and retailing 
current under its standard con- 
tracts. 

Athens, Ala., will serve as a repre- 
sentative sample. 

Average price charged was cut 
from 5'% cents a kilowatt hour to 2 
cents, of which 1.4 cents went to 
the city and .6 went to the TVA for 
power supplied. 

Use of current increased by 200 
per cent, due partly to an increase 
in per capita consumption of 123 
per cent and a 40 per cent increase 
in the number of customers. 

Nineteen per cent of gross receipts 
accrued to profit for the city after 
all expenses, including all taxation 
to which a private company would 
be liable, and after paying a return 
on the city’s investment, 
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— T0 GO 


AND POWER TO STOP 


A SAFF CAR helps to make a safe driver. The Ford 
Motor Company sees to it that you get a safe car. 
Unusual power to go is combined with unusual 
power to stop. Ford brakes are an outstanding 





feature. They are powerful, efficient and easy to 
apply—with more braking area per pound of 
weight than any other car under $1095, 

But Ford safety is more than the safety of good 
brakes. It is built into every part of the car. 

The Ford body is all steel . . . steel reinforced 
with steel and electrically welded into a one-piece 
unit for still greater strength. All Ford body types 
have Safety Glass throughout at no extra cost. 





FORD V-8 


On the Air—Frep WARING AND His PENNSYLVANIANS AND STOOPNAGLE AND Bupp... 
Tuesday night (instead of Thursday) from 9:30 to 10:30 (BE.D.S. T.), all Columbia Stations. 
















Three other reasons why you will feel safer in a 
‘ord are ease of handling, stability, and the alert, 
obedient performance of the V-8 engine. 
The lord is steady on curves. It hugs the road 
because of correct weight distribution and because 
its center of gravity is low. You will find that the 
steady, sure response of the Ford communicates 
calmness and confidence to those in the car and 
makes each journey easier and more reposeful. 
The Ford thus gives you double safety. The way 
it drives helps you to avoid danger. The way itis “7 
built provides umagual. protection in tithe off — 
emergency. 


. . « Presented. by Ford Dealers every 


a full hour of music and humor. 


























SAM HOWARD, the high- 
diving champion, says: “I 
can smoke Camels all I 
want to and keep in perfect 
‘condition.’ Camels are so 
mild. They never get my 
wind. And when tired a 
Camel gives me new energy.” 














CARL HUBBELL, a Camel 
smoker for many years, 
caught in action on the dia- 
mond! He says: “Camels have 
flavor, plus mildness—a rare 
combination. And they nev- 
er get my wind. ‘Td walk a 
mile for a Camel!’” 








ATHLETES SAY: 


“THEY DONT 


YOUR WIND!” | Ny; 


AG sl 


CARL HUBBELL, star pitcher of the N. Y. Giants: 
“Camels are so mild, they never get 
my wind or ruffle my nerves.” 







intercollegiate 





BILL MEHLHORN, the star 
golfer, adds this timely word: 
“I've got to keep fit to com- 
pete in tournament golf. I 
can smoke Camels steadily. 
From years of experience I 
know they won't get my 
wind or jangle my nerves.” 








GEORGE BARKER, the former 
track 
“A cross-country runner has 
to keep in shape. I've learned 
one thing about cigarettes 
—Camels are mild. They 
don’t get my wind, and they 
never bother my nerves.” 






























SUSAN VILAS, the free-style swim- 
ming champion, comments: “I’ve 
discovered that Camels are mild. 
They don’t cut down my wind. 
Camels are full of rich, smooth taste!” 
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GEORGE M. LOTT, JR., tennis 
star, says: “Camels never take 
the edge off my condition 
or get my wind, because 
they are mild. I understand 
more expensive tobaccos 
are used in Camels. That ac- 
counts for their mildness!” 



























































Because Camels are so mild...made from more 
costly tobaccos than any other popular brand... 
you can smoke all you please. Athletes are agreed 
that Camels do not jangle the nerves or get the 
wind. You'll never tire of their appealing flavor. 





























COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic— 
than any other popular brand. 
















SROICE, QUALITY 







(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. G 









© 1935, &. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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“The Point Is Worth Considering” 


Observed by a miniature camera, Carter Glass, Senator from Virgi 





House of Representatives 


Ship Subsidy Bill is Passed; 
Nuisance Taxes Continued 


'HAT will happen in Congress from now on 

is anybody’s guess. 

Leaders in the House say frankly they do not 
know. They declare the main thing is to clear 
up “essential” legislation and to put through 
the Administration’s new revenue program. 
They explain that the House will have to send 
the Senate a revenue bill because there was a 
gentlemen's agreement to that effect to head off 
amendments to the excise tax continuance reso- 
lution. 

That is Speaker Byrns’ idea. He does not 
believe there will be any more new Administra- 
tion programs this session. There may be some 
three-day, recesses to await a report of the reve- 
nue bill. 

The House this week completed Congress ac- 
tion on the excise tax continuance, passed the 
Bland ship subsidy bill, began debate on the 
Rayburn holding company bill, and received the 





—Wice 
“DRIVE OU. iHE REDS” 
Representative Martin Dies, who would “give 
alien Communists the gate,” introduces a bill 
designed to halt immigration and to deport 
alien radicals. 





President’s message to avoid litigation over the 
gold clause of the money bill of the I-st UVon- 
gress. 


THE TRIP TO HONOLULU 


Monday.—Local bills relating to the District ot 
Columbia considered. The Interstate Commerce 
Committee continued hearings on the Senate 
food and drug bill. Territories committee de- 
cided to ask authority to go to Honolulu and in- 
vestigate Hawaiian conditions. A Senate com- 
mittee did that just before Congress convened. 

Tuesday.—Ship subsidy bill under debate with 
many amendments proposed. 

Wcdnesday.—The House continued debate on 
the ship subsidy bill. 


GOLD CLAUSE MESSAGE 


Thursday.—President’s message regarding gold 
clause litigation was read. The House disagreed 
to the Senate amendments to the excise tax 
continuance resolution and sent it to confer- 
ence; the Senate later receded from its amend- 
ments and the resolution as passed by the House 
became law. 

The legislative appropriation bill conference 
report was adopted after debate over a Senate 
amendment to give the Vice President mileage 
at the same rate as the Senators and Representa- 
tuves. The amendment was agreed to and the 
bill went back to conference to dispose of other 
amendments in dispute. 


SHIP SUBSIDY BILL PASSES 

The House adopted the conference report on 
the labor disputes bill. 

The ship subsidy bill was passed by a vote 
of 194 to 186. 49 members not voting. The align- 


ment on this vote was as follows: For the bill, 
Democrats. 139; Republicans, 55; total, 194. 
Against. the bill: Democrats, 136; Republicans, 


40; Progressives, 7, Farmer-labor, 3; total, 186. 
Friday.—lne House entered upon its days of 
debate on the Rayburn holding bill. 
The House adopted the resolution for continu- 
ance of the FDIC bank deposit insurance plan. 


Saturday.—The House continued debate on the 
Rayburn bill Following it this week will be a 
comprom'‘se TVA bill. 
NM NM COMO in 

















“Hm-m-m, Interesting” 


‘Hasty’ Taxation: A Bewildered Senate Debates It 


ARCHING and counter- 

marching, up the hill and 
down, went the Administration’s 
wealth-taxing program last week, 
with sideline Senators, not in the 
confidence of the high command, 
bewildered by the sudden veer- 
ings and shiftings of tactics. 
Even minor commanders seemed 
somewhat dazed—but they car- 
ried on like good soldiers. 


Tuesday, June 25: 


SENATOR McNARY (Rep.), of 
Oregon: It occurred to me _ the 
Senator is proceeding with un- 


seemly haste in attempting to pre- 
sent a tax bill, whose purpose is to 
modify the general tax structure, 
as an amendment to a joint resolu- 
tion covering only so-called “nui- 
sance” taxes. If I am correctly in- 
formed, the nuisance taxes will ex- 
pire on the 30th day of this month. 
Hence it would appear that the 
Senator is attempting to attach, as 
an amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion, a tax bill which must neces- 
sarily be considered very hastily 
by both brances of Congress if it is 
to be passed by Saturday night. 


SENATOR HARRISON (Dem.), of 
Mississippi: I think the Senator is 
correct in his conclusions. That is 
why we hope there will be a great 
deal of haste in the matter. 


SENATOR McNARY: Is it the in- 
tention * * * to proceed without 
any hearings being had, without 
notice being given to anyone af- 
“xeted by the plan of taxation? 

SENATOR HARRISON: That 
matter has not as yet been decided. 
* * * I think it would be impossible 
to have extended hearings and pass 
the joint resolution by Saturday. 

SENATOR McNARY: Does the 
Senator think * * * an amendment 
affecting the entire tax structure 
can be attached to the joint resolu- 
tion and come within the constitu- 
tional provision relating to revenue 
measures? 

SENATOR HARRISON: I am 
quite sure if we can get a majority 
of the Senators to vote for the 
amendment, we can do it * * * We 
have a right to place amendments 
of a revenue character on a rev- 
enue measure, the joint resolution 
having originated in the House. 

SENATOR McNARY: Will the 
Senator kindly outline in a few 
words what he proposes in the mat- 
ter of the collection of new rev- 
enue? 

SENATOR HARRISON: As sug- 
gested in the President’s message, as 
the Senator realizes, there are three 
proposals which the President is 
very anxious to have taken up for 
consideration at this time. He is 


very anxious to have them placed 
in the joint resolution as amend- 
ments. 


SENATOR CLARK (Dem.) of Mis- 
souri: I desire now to serve notice 
that, so far as I am concerned, if 
this very comprehensive measure is 
to be adopted and passed through 
the Senate by next Saturday night, 
it will be very late Saturday night 
when it is done. 

SENATOR HARRISON: We shall 
lose taxes amounting to between a 
million and a half and two million 
dollars a day after the expiration 
of the nuisance taxes on Saturday 
night. 

x * * 
Wednesday, June 26: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Lou- 
isiana: I have been sitting around 
here for a day, waiting to find out 
what has happened to the bill, and 
if there is a bill, and what is the 
situation. 

SENATOR CLARK: The _ hear- 
ings were, by agreement, to start 
this morning at 10 o’clock; but 
upon the committee gathering this 
morning at 10 o’clock we were in- 
formed that the experts who had 
drawn the amendments and sched- 
ules, after working all night until 
4:30 this morning, had been unable 
to prepare an explanation of what 
was in the bill * * * and the com- 
mittee is still waiting for the ex- 
perts to be prepared to figure out 
what is in the schedules which we 
were asked yesterday to vote upon. 

SENATOR LONG: Do I under- 
stand that the experts are to wake 
up before the committee is to 
meet? 

SENATOR CLARK: If we are to 
proceed in this way of getting up a 
tax bill after 9 o’clock one night 
and trying to report it out of the 
committee at 4 o’clock the next 
afternoon, I really think the most 
sensible thing to do would be sim- 
ply to pass the rates in blank and 
authorize the experts * * * to fill 
in the blanks. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: Can the Senator tell 
me whether it is still the plan to 
pass the tax measure by Saturday 
night? 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.) of 
Kentucky: Nobody has ever sug- 
gested that there was any command 
from anybody or any source that 
this measure was to be passed by 
Saturday night. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Was 
not that the original announce- 
ment, after the White House con- 
ference night before last? 

SENATOR BARKLEY: It was not 
* * * I did not see any such an- 
nouncement, and I understand that 
no such announcement was made 
on the responsibility of anybody in 
authority. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Did 
not the Senator from Mississippi 
(Senator Harrison) indicate on the 
floor that the nuisance tax joint 








“M-m-m-m, What'll I Say” 


“This Will Bowl ’Em Over” 
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resolution was to be used as the ve- 
hiecle for these other taxes? 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Yes; 
there was no announcement, as I 
understand, that the joint resolu- 
tion had to be passed by Saturday 
night. 


x ke 


Wednesday, June 26, later: 

SENATOR HARRISON: It would 
now seem impossible for us to have 
ready the amendments designed to 
carry out the suggestions of the 
President, to have them receive that 
degree of consideration which the 
questions involved, perhaps merit, 
to attach such amendments to the 
joint resolution, have it go to the 
House, be considered there and 
passed by Saturday night. * * * I 
conferred today with the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives 
* * * and the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
* * * IT am informed by this group 
* * * that if the Senate should pass 
the joint resolution extending the 
so-called “nuisance taxes” * * * 
they would immediately take up the 
suggestions carried in the Presi- 
dent’s message * * * with the view 
of reporting proposed legislation to 
the House. 

SENATOR McNARY: I am some- 
what shocked by the sudden 
change in attitude of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: The 
program has changed so rapidly 
and so many times in the past 10 
days that I am wondering if the 
Senator can assure us that this is 
the final program. 


SENATOR HARRISON: I wish I 
knew. 
SENATOR LONG: I understood 


my friend from Mississippi yester- 
day to say that the President was 
very anxious to have these amend- 
ments placed on the joint resolu- 
tion with reference to nuisance 
taxes. May I inquire whether or not 
the President’s view of the matter 
has changed? 

SENATOR HARRISON: There has 
been no change at all in the Presi- 
dent’s attitude with reference to 
this matter. There may have been 
a change in my attitude about 
some matters, but not in the Presi- 
dent’s attitude. 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: In that connection, I 
think it proper to say that from 
the beginning both the Senator 
from Mississippi and I thought the 
correct course to pursue was the 
one which apparently is now being 
taken. 

xk * 


Thursday, June 27: 

SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.), of 
Delaware: We are accustomed here, 
when a Senator rises on the floor 


but 


and states to his colleagues that 
the President desires a_ certain 
thing, to take it as 100 per cent 
correct. * * * I stand here now to 
defend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in his statement on the floor 
of the Senate that the President 
wanted this new tax program 
tacked on to the joint resolution 
extending the nuisance taxes. 

No one here doubts that for a 
moment. No one doubts anything 
the Senator from Mississippi or the 
Senator from Arkansas says upon 
this floor. What irritates me is that 
the President of the United States, 
because of the loyalty of these two 
great men, should make them take 
the blame instead of taking it him- 
self, when he finds that what he pro- 
poses is not meeting with the popu- 
lar appeal which he thought it 
would receive. * * * 

My only effort is to put the blame 
where it belongs, and to compli- 
ment the great Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi in standing up boldly and 
taking it on the chin in order that 
he may relieve the great President 
whom he loves of an embarrassing 
position. There are not many here 
who would do it * * *. 

SENATOR HARRISON: I cannot 
understand how Senators could be- 
come so confused. * * * The Presi- 
dent made no false statement toany 
newspaper correspondents in his 
conference yesterday. There was 
nothing said there, unless someone 
may wish to apply a techincal con- 
struction, that was not true. * * * 

The President was driving through 
as he has driven through before 
when he suggested things for the 
Congress to do. He is a man of 
action. * * * 

What the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas said to them (the 
newspaper men) was_ absolutely 
what happened in that (Monday 
White House) conference—that 
there would be legislation and, that, 
if possible, the proposals would be 
in the form of amendments to the 
joint resolution, which would expire 
at midnight Saturday night. * * * 
I never heard it intimated from the 
White House * * * that this legisla- 
tion had to be enacted by Saturday 
night. * * * When the authority was 
delegated to me to try to put the 
amendments on the joint resolution, 
in due and proper haste I undertook 
to do it. * * * I was in dead earnest 
in stating my hope that the legisla- 
tion might be enacted by Saturday 
night. I doubted it being done, how- 
over, * * * 

I am delignted that the matter 
has passed off as it has, because now 
the House and Senate will have 
time for ample and full considera- 
tion of the whole program. * * * 
Let us close this chapter, and let 
us not talk about the matter any 
more. 
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“This Is Huey P. Long Talking” 
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“What's This the Witness Says?” 
-Photos by Underwood & Underwodd 


United States Senate 


Bank, Tax and Mail Legislation; 
Aid For Farm Tenants 


BELIONS OF DOLLARS are involved in the 
legislation approved by the Senate during 
its four-day session last week. 

The Senate left to the House the initiation of 
the Administration’s new tax program, as the 
Constitution requires. 

But the Senate, in conference, accepted the 
House resolution to continue the _ so-called 
nuisance taxes of the present revenue law for 
two years, and sent it to the President, who 
signed it. The lapse of those taxes would have 
cost more than a billion dollars in two years. 

The Bankhead bill to help farm tenants and 
share croppers by a billion-dollar bond issue for 
loans, along with an initial $50,000,000 Federal 
capital from work-relief funds, was passed, 45 
ayes to 32 nays, and sent to the House. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


The Senate also adopted a resolution to extend 
for 60 days the temporary plan of Federal bank 


* 





—Underwood & Underwood 


AN INQUIRING MIND 
Among the most active members of Congress 
this past week was Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg, who, among other things, sought infor- 
mation from the FERA on the Alaska project, 
defended a Senate munitions committee in- 
vestigator and debated on tares. 











deposit insurance. More than $15,000,000,000 of 
bank deposits are covered in this insurance. 

Monday.—Passed the Bankhead bill, authoriz- 
ing loans as long as 60 years. 

Tuesday.—Passed and sent to conference the 
Mead bill to amend the air.mail laws and to au- 
thorize extension of air mail service. It per- 
mits the Postmaster General to award contracts 
for three years instead of one year; limits basic 
rates to 33 1/3 cents per airplane mile and maxi- 
mum rates to 40 cents; authorizes the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to continue its rate sur- 
vey and determine proper rates for transport- 
ing air mail; prohibits air-line officials from re- 
ceiving salaries in excess of $17,500 altogether, 
and authorizes 200-mile route extensions, instead 
of limiting extensions to 100 miles. 

The Senate passed the resolution to extend 
the temporary plan of Federal deposit insurance. 

The President nominated Frank Murphy, of 
Michigan, to be U. S. High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, and Harry L. Hopkins. of New York, 
now Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, to 
be also Administrator of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 


TAX EXTENSION 


Wednesday.—The Senate passed the House 
resolution for continuance of excise taxes, in- 
volving $502,000,000. A two-day debate began. 
without action, on a motion of Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, to take up the ship sub- 
Sidy bill. President’s new tax program was dis- 
cussed. 

Thursday.—President’s message to prevent liti- 
gation over the gold clause of the monetary act 
of the 73rd Congress was read. 

Grievances of the Alaska pioneer colony, who 
went from the States to find homes in the terri- 
tory, were debated. 

The rivers and harbors appropriation bill 
passed after amendments providing for added 
projecis. Congressional action was completed 
on the bank depusit insurance extension. 

Adjourned to Monday 

Frep A. EMERY 
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HAT THE STATES ARE DOI 


IGHT now the States, as well 
as Uncle Sam, are reaching for 
John Q. Citizen’s pocket-book to 
help themselves to some tax money. 
With “Allah be praised,” on his 
lips, Governor Hoffman saw the 
New Jersey legislature close its pres- 
ent session on June 25 after giving 
him a 2 per cent retail sales tax after 
months of struggle. 

It’s to be the State’s way for 
financing emergency relief. At- 
torney General Wilentz ruled for 
Governor Hoffman that the levy 
would not apply to purchases made 
by the State or political subdivisions. 

Meanwhile, the State of Illinois 
is naving small aluminum discs 
stamped out so that when the re- 
tail sales tax is increased from 2 to 
3 per cent on July 1 it will be pos- 
sible to make exact change on 
smail purchases. For the tokens 
represent nothing other than one 
and one-half mills each! That’s 
equal to a three-cent tax on a five- 
cent purchase. They indicate the 
way by which the State is trying 
to pay its unemployment relief bill. 

A glance back over records today 
shows sales tax laws in 24 States. 
In April, 1932, only Mississippi, 
North Carolina and West Virginia 
had ventured into this compara- 
tively new revenue-raising field. 

Minnesota is looking into a pro- 
posal for lowering income tax ex- 
emptions and adding a 1 per cent 
sales tax. And California, for the 
first time in a financial emergency, 
is turning to personal incomes to 
draw in new biennial revenues esti- 
mated at $22,000,000. 

A retail sales tax on liquor, for 
the triple purpose of raising more 
revenue, lowering prices, and facili- 
tating control, is before the Wash- 
ington legislature. 

xe 
VIRGINIA BALANCES BUDGET 
ND now comes a States which not 
only has a balanced budget, but 
a oudget balance. Virginia did the 
unusual on June 30 by closing up the 
fiscil year with $585,559.80 to the 
good. About half of this was un- 
used money for the alcoholic bever- 
age board. Business turnover in the 
retail stores was so brisk that the 
entire appropriation wasn’t needed. 
xe * 
STRUGGLE AGAINST TAXES 
PUT not everywhere are tax pro- 
grams unfolding smoothly. 
Pockeit-book nerves are touchy, and 
several States are experiencing legal 
repercussions. 

A chain of 37 food and grocery 

stores operating in Florida has gone 


+ 


into the United States District Court | 


to ask for an injunction against 


State officials who would carry out ' 
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Conference on Interstate Affairs—California Leads in Farm 





Production—Virginia Balances Budget 


the legislative mandate, effective 

July 1, of the graduated chain store 

tax. 

In the Monongalia County Circuit 
Court West Virginia’s retail dealers’ 
and processing tax law is under fire. 

The Attorney Genera! of Louisi- 
ana nas appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States the 
question of the State’s newspaper 
advertising tax law. 

x~*r* 
STATES AND THEIR PROBLEMS 
NJEARLY half of the 48 States sent 
representatives to Chicago the 
other day to talk about interstate 
affairs. Dangling before them is the 
proposition made there by Henry 

W. Toll, executive director of the 

Council of State Governors, that 

the States are having their last op- 

portunity to manage their own af- 
fairs—that with the Supreme Court 

“pricking the balloon” of enlarged 

Federal powers, the problems which 

now must be solved by joint State 

action have been greatly multiplied. 

The conference created five com- 
mittees—on crime prevention (to 
iron out such conflicts as exist in 
extradition, parole procedure, and 
the return of fugitivies), economic 
security, labor and industry, State 
planning boards, and marketing. 

x * * 
AGAINST “HEART BALM” 
TWO more States have lined up be- 
hind New York in writing “no 
heart balm” on their statute books. 

When the Pennsylvania legislature 

adjourned June 22, it sent such a 

measure to the executive mansion, 

where Governor Earle signed it. The 

New Jersey law-making body also 

approved a balm bill before ad- 

journment. 
** * 

FARM ROLL OF HONOR 
‘ALIFORNIA is. pointing with 
? pride to the latest farm statis- 

tics. For, according to computations 

of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture the Golden State is leading 
the nation in the value of farm 
products sent to market. During the 
first four months of last year, lowa 
was on top in this matter, but so 
far this year has slid back to sec- 
ond place with California in the 
lead. Note: The Golden State's 

April farm output was more than 10 

per cent of the $465,718,000 value of 

the entire United States’ farm 
production for the month, 

The value of farm products in 
April for the ten leading States 





was: California, $46,651,000; Iowa, 
$34,474,000; Lllinois, $29,054,000; 
Texas. $25,856,000; Kansas, $23,134,- 
000; Minnesota, $21,366,000; Wiscon- 
sin, $21,271,000; New York, $20,782,- 
000;indiana, $20,611,000, and Ohio, 
$18,504,000. 

And while agriculture is in full 
bloom it’s likewise the time for the 
farmer’s midsummer nightmares of 
insects. The Illinois State Commit- 
tee nas stocked up with four mil- 
lion gallons of barrier materia] pro- 
vided by Federa! funds, to battle the 
chinch bugs. Forty-six North Da- 
kota counties have accepted the 
Federal Government’s offer of aid 
in controlling grasshoppers by the 
use ot poison bait. Wisconsin au- 
thorities have sent out special warn- 


ings about an increase in grasshop- | 


per population in the State’s farm 
lands. In New Jersey, the people 
are being reminded that the Japan- 
ese veetles will soon be emerging, 
and that the State is willing to co- 
operate in the elimination of the 
pests. 

All of which calls to mind some 
of the troubles of Uncle Sam’s 
neighbor to the North. The other 
day, an army of caterpillars up in 
Ontario, swarming over the railroad 
tracks, so greased the steel that 
more than one train skidded to an 
untimely stop. 

x~* * 


REAL SELF HELP 


A ND here’s about the latest “share- 
the-wealth” wrinkle. In Ko- 
komo Indiana, workers are donat- 


NG; NEW TAX SOURCES 


ing (not lending) some of their 
weekly wages to put industry on the 
map. The plan was evolved from a 
desire to get people of the town off 
relief rolls and into private industry. 
It was learned that if an old fac- 
tory were reconditioned to the 
amount of $44,000 a radio concern 
would establish a branch in Kokomo 
and employ 1,000 people. The com- 
munity oversubscribed $5,000 for the 
purpose. 

And while on the subject of relief 
and its allied phases, New York 
City has drawn a natioyal figure to 
be its works progress director. He 
is none other than Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, late captain of the NRA. 

x * * 


LIQUOR PROBLEM PERENNIAL 
JHETHER Georgia voted for or 
against repeal of the prohibi- 

tion law is a question before the 

State Supreme Court. Plaintiffs 

are asking that votes in three coun- 

ties be recounted. Local option li- 





SOUGHT 





quor acts in North Carolina have 
been ruled unconstitutonal by the 
court, but authorities in certain 
counties are going ahead with plans 
to open up liquor stores. 

. x** * 


TEACHERS’ OATH 

ND now all teachers in public 

and private schools in Massa- 
chusettss must pledge allegiance to 
the State and Federal Constitutions 
after October 1. Governor Curley 
has affixed his signature to the 
measure recently adopted by the 
legislature. 

x * * 


RIGID MARRIAGE RULES 


T A TIME when many States 

have chosen to facilitate divorce, 
Montana undertakes to add to the 
difficulties of getting married. 

Rigid qualifications for marriage 
are set forth in a law that becomes 
effective July 1. Medical certifi- 
cates and legal applications must 





be filled out before a license to wed 
may be issued. 

The medical certificate requires 
data obtainable only through a 
thorough physical examination, 
This must be prepared by a phy- 
sician of standing in the community 
where the license is applied for. 

No one may be legally married in 
Montana who is tubercular or has @ 
communicable or infectious disease. 
The applicants must be in their 
right minds. They must be free of 
any menta! or physical condition 
that might make offspring’abnarmal. 

x*re 


INTERSTATE MILK CONTROL 
‘TEN Eastern States have set up a 
council] to consider ways of co- 
operation in ‘the marketing of milk. 
A special committee is to be ap- 
pointed to study methods of coor- 
dinating activities in exchanging in- 
formation, and means of reaching 


| compacts to prevent the flow of milk 


from one State to another. 
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Every drop— 
honest old Scotch! 
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SCOTLAND'S MOST 
FAMOUS WHISKY 


BORN 1820... 
still going strong 


Blended 
and Bottled 
in Scotland 


RED LABEL 


All 8 years old 


BLACK LABEL 


All 12 years old 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
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To George Washington, the Father of His Coun- 
try, also goes the honor of being The Father of 
His Country’s Transportation. After winning the 
War of Independence, he led a peace-time cam- 
paign for an improved route of travel between 
East and West—and again emerged victorious. 
In 1785, he became the first president of an or- 
ganization founded “to smooth the road and 


make easy the way’’—the James River Company, 
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Lines of today. 
This year George Washington’s Railroad is 


great railroad. 





D THE FIREWORKS” 


in more ways than one 


original predecessor of the Chesapeake and Ohio 


celebrating its one hundred and fi‘t'cth anni- 
Therefore, with special feeling of re- 
spect, Chesapeake and Ohio joins with our coun- 
try in paying tribute to the man who “started the 
fireworks’”’—whose broad vision enabled the es- 


tablishment of not only a great nation but also a 


The George Washington - The Sportsman - The F. F. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 





The ticket agent of any 
railroad can route you on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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ERA’s Alaska Colony—A “Promised 
Land?” 
eS 
Nation’s Jobless Increase. 
a 
“Freedom of Mailbox” for Pets. 
* * * 

City Family Income Dropped One-Third 

From 1929-1933. 
2 2 2 

ie STEERING the Ship of State on a course 

whose ultimate objective is the economic 
security and well-being of the individual, the 
Federal Government is finding reefs of one sort 
or another that require skillful navigating by 
its official pilots. 

In one week Federal welfare navigators have 
had to take into account alleged troubles in the 
“Promised Land” of the FERA’s band of Alaskan 
pioneers, an increase in joblessness, and the 
threat of nation-wide strikes by housewives, 
aroused by mounting food prices. 


Troubles of ‘Pioneers’ 


Complaints From Settlers in 
Alaska Colony, and the Reply 


(CONCERNING the “Argonauts” in the Mata- 

nuska Valley of Alaska, Congress, in the 
midst of a “must” legislative program, took time 
to check up on charges that the FERA project 
in rehabilitating needy Midwest farmers was & 





—Wide World 
BREAD FOR THE HUNGRY 
Hundreds of youngsters line up as a Cleveland 
bakery, unable to deliver its products due to a 
wagon drivers’ strike, decides to pass out 
thousands of loaves of bread free of charge. 
The rule of “first come, first served,” pre- 
vailed. 











nest of disease and discontent. 

Administrator Hopkins was not slow in an- 
swering Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, who, citing press reports in the Senate, 
charged that the Government had provided 
“nothing in respect to the facilities which had 
been promised and that these people are left 
stranded 5,000 miles from home in the face of 
threatening calamity.” 

In short, Senator Vandenberg assailed the 
Alaskan project as a “crazy experiment.” 

In his report to the Senate, Administrator Hop- 
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Q.—How much gold and silver has the Treas- 
ury in its vaults? 

A—tThe Treasury has more than nine billion 
dollars of gold and close to a billion dollars of 
silver in its vaults. Newly mined gold and sil- 
ver usually takes about 90 days to reach the 
Treasury. 











x * * 

Q.—How many persons pay Federal income 
taxes? 

A—lIn 1933, the last year for which figures 
are available, 3,660,000 persons filed tax returns, 
of whom 1,731,000 paid a tax. 

x* 

Q.—How many persons in this county have 
incomes of a million dollars or more? 

A.—Forty-six persons had incomes of more 
than one million dollars in 1933. 

x «ee 

Q—How does the oath Federal officials take 
read and does the President subscribe to the 
same oath? 

A—Oath of office required of officials in ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment reads: 

“I * * * do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and alle- 
giance to the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion; and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office on which 
I am about to enter. So help me God.” 

The President takes the following oath pre- 
scribed by the Constitution: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of the President of 
the United States and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 











kins denied that men and women in the colony 
were ill and without sufficient food supplies. He 
said that difficulties experienced by the adminis- 
tration “would normally be expected in an en- 
terprise of similar nature, even if undertaken 
in a well-settled part of the United States.” 

Included in Mr. Hopkins’ statement to the 
Senate was a radiogram from Don Irwin, local 
manager of the project, which said: “Doctor 
reports no serious illness in colony or transient 
camp. Three cases of chicken pox, two mumps, 
nine measles, all colonists’ children. Have ade- 
quate medical supplies or can get same from 
Anchorage.” 

Mr. Hopkins said that complaints contained 
in a telegram from two of the colonists to Sena- 
tor Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, were chiefly 
about the lack of vonstruction progress and local 
political interference. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION 

He admitted both charges, but declared that 
“corrective measures have been taken in both 
instances.” 

Another radiogram from Manager Irwin in- 
formed Administrator Hopkins that 225 more 
men were being rushed to the colony to help in 
the construction of homes for the residents be- 
fore Winter set in. 

Meanwhile, speeding toward the Matanuska 
Valley was FERA’s own “trouble shooter,” Eugene 
Carr. Once there, he will begin to hear com- 
plaints from those colonists who haven’t found 
the Valley the “promised land.” 


INSPECTION TO BE MADE 

In addition, Mr. Hopkins disclosed that he had 
selected S. R. Fuller of New York City to make 
an inspection of the project. The Relief Admin- 
istrator said that Mr. Fuller “will be accompanied 
to Alaska by a small technical staff to advise on 
construction projects and is invested with com- 
plete authority to take any necessary action to 
bring the construction program in the valley to a 
speedy and successful conclusion.” 

Replying to Senator Vandenberg’s charges, Sen- 
ator Bone (Dem.) of Washington, told Senators 
that “when 11,000,000 families are living in homes 
definitely in the slum class in America, there is 
no reason to tear our nether garments because of 
families living in good log homes in Alaska.” 





Rising Unemployment 


Varying Estimates of Jobless; 
9,711,000 or 11,000,000? 


ELATED to the Alaskan project are the re- 
ports of increasing unemployment. The 

FERA project is just one of the plans whereby 
the Government hopes to make a sizable dent 
in the ranks of the unemployed and needy. 

Last week the National Industrial Conference 
Board reported that the total number of unem- 
ployed workers in May was 9,711,000, as against 
9,621,000 in April, or an increase of 90,000. Com- 
pared with May, 1934, the report showed an in- 
crease of 510,000 in the number of unemployed. 

Less conservative was the estimate of unem- 
ployed used by Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, last week in the Senate, He asserted that 
“there has been an increase * * * in unemploy- 
ment from June, 1934, to June, 1935, of 700,000 
additional people. * * * We have an unemploy- 
ment list in industry alone which mounts up to 
some 11,000,000 people. * * * That is not taking 
into calculation at all the farming unemploy- 
ment, which is as great as the industrial un- 
employment.” 

Questioned as to the authenticity of the fig- 


Underwood & Underwood 


FREEDOM OF THE MAILS 
Little Oswald, pet baby alligator, promises to 
surprise the postman when he opens the mail 
bor. Under terms of an order just issued by 
the Postmaster General, small, live pet ani- 
mals, such as chameleons, hop toads and alli- 
gators, may be sent through the mails (prop- 
erly boxed of course) provided they require 
no food and water. 











ures, Senator Long ceclared that they “are of- 
ficial, from the same source where we all have 
been getting such figures.” 

The figures have been ascrived to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Tightening the Crime Net 


Heavy Penalties Provided for Ran- 
som Letter Writers 


AIDING the Department of Justice last week, 
~~ the Senate passed and sent to the House a 
bill imposing heavy penalties upon any one found 
guilty of writing ransom letters. 

The measure provides a $5,000 fine or 20-year 
imprisonment for anyone who writes a letter 
with intent to extort money through blackmail 
threats, or threatening to kidnap a person, or 
demanding ransom. 

The Senate also passed and sent to the House 
a bill appropriating funds for the widows of De- 
partment of Justice agents killed in the Dil- 
linger and “Baby Face” Nelson hunts, and in the 
Kansas City Union Station massacre. Each 
widow will receive $5,000. 


THIEF-PROOF AUTO TAG 


Curbing the automozsile theft racket is another 
problem being given consideration by officials of 
the Justice Department. Last week the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation called attention to State 
authorities of the desirability of adopting non- 
interchangeable license plates for automobiles. 

It was learned that District of Columbia offi- 
cials are considering proposals for the adoption 
of a special type of fool-proof tag now being used 
in Mississippi and Florida. Recently, Massachu- 
setts placed these tags on 10,000 cars as an offi- 
cial experiment. 

The license plate is similar to the usual tag 
with the exception of a patented locking mechan- 
ism built into the plate. Once in position it is 
impossible for a tag to be removed without 
mutilating it. 

These special tags, used in Mississippi for three 





years and in Florida for two years, are held to 
have made possible a sizable reduction in auto- 
mobile thefts during those periods. 


High Cost of Living 


Secretary Wallace Insists Meat 
Prices Have Stopped Rising 


GECRETARY WALLACE in the face of threats 

by irate housewives demanding lower meat 
prices now reports that meat prices have about 
stopped soaring and that buyer resentment is 
cooling. 

However, reports continue that delegations of 
housewives are still picketing meat shops in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Recently a delega- 
tion of militant consumers threatened the Gov- 
ernment with a nation-wide buying strike unless 
meat prices were lowered. 

Representatives from New York and Chicago 
told Department of Agriculture officials that 
their families had been living on fish and vege- 
tables for a month to lower prices, They said 
their protest movement has already spread to 
Pittsburgh, Paterson, St. Louis, Cleveland and 
other cities. 

Last week, Secretary Wallace said that cattle 
and hog prices have been declining somewhat 
and with them, retail meat costs. 


LESS MEAT TO BE HAD 

Meanwhile, officials of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics viewing the food situation in 
1935 reported that meats available for consump- 
tion thus far this year have been 27 per cent 
less than in the same period last year. Hog 
products were down 38 per cent and beef 17 
per cent. 

Officials predicted that the supply of meat for 
the entire year 1935 is likely to be about one- 
fourth smaller than that of 1934. 


Mails Opened to Pets 


Excluded Only Are Such Likely 
To Be Offensive 


ON THE lighter side of welfare is the “freedom 
of the mail box” for pets, announced last 
week by Postmaster General Farley. 

Not taking into account the state of nerves 
of a postman who finds an alligator in his col- 
lection, the Postmaster General sees in the mail- 
ing of pets from ’gators to newts a new way to 
boost postal revenues. 

Excluded from the long list. of livestock which 
is now permitted the action of the post office’s 
cancelling machine are animals deemed “likely 
to become offensive in transit.” 

Wildcats, skunks and porcupines may object to 
this type of “class prejudice” which offers postal 
privileges to salamanders, newts, horned toads, 
frogs, lizards, chameleons and alligators. 

However, since a 10 foot alligator might prove 
embarrassing to both the postman and the stamp 
machine, the Postmaster General has limited 
this class to baby ’gators, and certainly to those 
having little predilection for biting the hand 
that stamps. 

Postal privileges are also open 
terrapin, baby turtses, soft crabs, 
planaria, snails and the like. 

Hereafter, when the postman rings twice, he 
may mean it. Standing on the front porch with 
a baby ’gator is enough to tax the nerves of the 
most hardened mail carrier. 


to baby 
shellfish, 
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WHAT THE DEPRESSION DID TO INCOMES OF CITY DWELLERS 


NCOMES of families living in cities declined on an averuge of 
one-third during the years 1929 to 1933, people living in their 
own homes being in general harder hit than those renting apart- 
Average incomes declined the most during 
this period in the East North Central cities, where declines in 


ments and homes. 
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38 per cent. 


home-owners’ incomes were 43 per cent, and in tenants’ incomes 
The chart was prepared by the United States News 
from figures contained in a CWA survey made under the auspices 
of the Department of Commerce. 


(See Col. 5.) 


How City Folk Felt 
The Depression 


Average Family Income in 61 Cities 
Shrank One-third in Four Years 


WHat happened to the city family income dure 
ing the years from 1929 to 1933? 

That there was a shrinkage of almost one-third 
is revealed in the pictogram at the bottom of this 
page which was prepared from a report by Di- 
rector C. T. Murchison of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. His report is based on the finding of a 
CWA survey made in 1934 in 61 cities in which 
use was made of 300,000 reports from families on 
income, wages, rents, values and other financial 
housing data. 

That some cities were hit harder than others 
is disclosed by the survey, which reveals that the 
relative decline in urban home-owners’ incomes 
ranged from 17 per cent in Binghamton, N. Y., 
to 53 per cent in Racine, Wis. 

Likewise, the decline in the average income of 
city tenants varied from 15 per cent in Rich- 
mond, Va., to 47 per cent in Racine. 


HOW HOME OWNERS SUFFERED 


One thing stands out clearly in the survey— 
that the average incomes reported for urban 
home owners declined more sharply during the 
four years than did tenants’ incomes. 

With the exception of Binghamton, N. Y.,, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., the de- 
clines were more than 25 per cent in all cities. 

For example: In Erie, Pa. the average 
home owners’ income was $1,943 in 1929. By 
1933 it had declined to $1,080, or 44.4 per cent, 
More striking was the decline in Racine, Wis. 
There the income dropped from $1,939 in 1929 
to $918 in 1933, or 52.7 per cent. 

These same cities also had sharply declining 
tenant incomes. Other cities had smaller re- 
ductions. In Richmond, Va., the urban tenant 
families’ average income dropped only from 
$1,508 in 1929 to $1,285 in 1933. Similar reduc- 
tions occurred in Binghamton, N. Y., Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Charleston. 


WHERE THE LOSS WAS GREATEST 


On the whole, the largest changes in average 
incomes among the geographic areas occurred 
in six East North Central cities where declines 
in home-owners’ incomes were 43 per cent and 
in tenants’ incomes 38 per cent, 

This geographic group included Cleveland, 0.3 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Decatur, Il; Peoria, Illy 
Lansing, Mich.; Kenosha, Wis., and Racine, Wis, 

Many of these cities, it will be noted, are in 
the automobile manufacturing “belt.” When the 
bottom started “falling out” some years ago, 
these families were placed in difficult financial 
straits. 


MORE FAVORED CITIES 

The survey further reveals that for 1929 all 
cities covered had average owner incomes over 
$1,500 and the majority had average tenant in- 
comes over $1,500. In 1933, however, only 24 
cities reported owner incomes over $1,500 and 
no city reported an average tenant income equal 
to that amount. 

On the whole, urban owners and tenants in the 
Pacific and New England States fared the best. 
Cities in the Mountain States, including Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Nevada, showed sharper re- 
ductions in incomes. 

In the West South Central States, while owner 
incomes in Little Rock, Ark., dropped from $2,591 
to $1,502, or 42 per cent, the average home- 
owners’ income in Baton Rouge, La., was re- 
duced from $2,153 to $1,532, or 29 per cent. 

When it came to an average comparison, how- 
ever, of urban home owners and tenants, the 
survey found that owners of homes in the cities 
covered had a generally higher level of income 
than those who rented. 

DEREK Fox. 
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VOLUNTARY CODES—Codes drawn up of 
their own free will by firms in same type of busi- 
ness and covering wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, and standards of fair competition. In- 
dustries having adopted voluntary codes are ap- 
pealing to NRA for enforcement. Latter agency 
and Federal Trade Commission are considering 
matter in light of recent Supreme Court de- 
cison. 





= 

FARMERS’ HOME CORPORATION —- Agency 
which pending bill would set up. Would buy up 
agricultural land and sell to tenants and other 
would-be farmers on 50-year repayment basis. 

* * 

CEASE AND DESIST ORDERS—Regulations 
having effect of law issued by Government 
agency compelling person or organization to stop 
certain action. Federal Trade Commission is- 
sues such orders. Under proposed AAA Amend- 
ments and Wagner Labor Relations Bill, agencies 
would be set up which could issue “cease and 
desist” orders. Such orders can be contested in 
the courts. 

* * * 

NATIONAL COAL RESERVE—Guffey Coal Bill 
provides for Government to set aside $300,000,000 
fund to purchase submarginal mines (those not 
paying) -and make them into national reserves. 
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s(n THE KNEES OF THE GODS.” * 
—The whole Anglo-Franco-Italo- 
German situation for the moment 
seems to be “on the knees of the 
gods,” where Captain Anthony Eden 
consigned it on returning to London 
from the Continent on June 27. 

With an enviable record as diplo- 
matic trouble-shooter, the Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs had 
gone a-visiting to Paris and Rome 
to repair cordial communications 
with these capitals and London, 
threatening to bog down as a re- 
sult of Britain’s recent naval ac- 
cord with the Reich. 

The points the captain was to ex- 
amine with the French statesmen 
had to do with why Great Britain 
had made her arms peace with Ger- 
many without consulting Paris, and 
what the latter is ready to do on 
the subject of disarmament, partic- 
ularly with regard to an aerial Lo- 
carno. 

A double-headed proposition was 
within the purview of his conversa- 
tions with Italy. There was, of 
course, the matter of disarmament 
and the aerial pact. The other 
phase of the conversations had to 
do with the Italian advance into 
Ethiopia. 

While vague communiques have | 
been issued from time to time, little | 
real information about understand- 
ings or misunderstandings, if there | 
were any, is public. But indica- 
tions are that Captain Eden’s visits 
had little success in accomplishing 
what he set out for. France and 
Italy are cool to London since its 
bilateral arms accord with the 








TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: POWERS 


France and Italy Cool to British Arms Overture—U-boat 


Restrictions—I] Duce’s Mission 


tion in the Commons, Sir Bolton 
Eyres-Monsell, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, revealed that the Reich 
had pledged to adhere to Part IV of 
the Londen Treaty on the matter of 
submarine warfare. Thereby, Ger- 
many gave over the right to conduct 
U-boat warfare on the unrestricted 
scale employed in the World War. 

Part IV of the London Treaty 
recognizer as binding on submarines 
in their attacks on merchant ves- 
sels the same regulations of inter- 
national law which apply to surface 
craft. In particular, the Treaty sets 
forth that “except in case of per- 
sistent refusal to stop on being duly 
summoned or of active resistance to 
visit or search, a warship, whether 
surface vessel or submarine boat, 
may not sink or render incapable of 
navigatior a merchant vessel 
without having first placed passen- 
gers, crew and ship’s papers in a 
place of safety.” 


x «rk 


FRENCH FREEDOM.—While Cap- 

tain Eden was talking disarma- 
ment with Premier Laval in Paris 
during the week, the Naval Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies 
provided what observers call a real 
answer to the Anglo-German ac- 
cord. The committee adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The Naval Committee, taking 








note that the agreement concluded | 
between Great Britain and Ger- | 


many has put an end to the naval 


conditions of the Treaty of Ver- | 


Sailles; 


® | 
“Recording that the Washington 


agreement was accepted by France 
only on the basis of the dispositions 
of that treaty; 

“And that the signature of the 
naval agreement between Great 
Britain and Germany has as a nec- 
essary consequence the total liber- 
ation of France in haval matters 
until the conclusion of new general 
agreements, 

“Invites the government to take 
all useful measures so that France 
shall have constantly in the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean sufficient 
naval forces to assure her secur- 
ity.” 

The “useful measures” which are 
to be undertaken involve the speed- 
ing up of the shipbuilding pro- 
gram. 

On June 28, the French Chamber 
of Deputies authorized without de- 
bate a 200,000,000 franc ($13,285,000) 
credit for exceptional naval require- 
ments, and a 297,600,000 franc ($19,- 
768,000) credit for “supplementary 


effectives” for the war, navy, air and 


colonies ministries. 
The measures were adopted with 
warnings that “grave reports re- 





Reich. Il Duce is immovable from 





his conception of “manifest des- 
tiny” which is impelling the Italian 
State toward “saving Abyssinia 
from itself.” 
x**rt 

U-80at RESTRICTIONS.—A new 

point of the recent Anglo-Ger- 
man naval accord came out during 
the week. In response to a ques- 
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GRAND CANYON fiom the AIR 


The world’s greatest 
scenic spectacle is 
more wonderful than 
ever when seen from 
thesecurity of TWA’s 
luxurious Douglas 
Skyliners. Other fa- 
mous beauty and va- 
cation spots are 
hours and — 
nearer when you fly 
ovine TWA. Whether you 
308 15th St., goEast or West, make 
N. W. this your most mem- 
orable vacation. 
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Phone 
Natl. 1451 
Also Travel Bureaus, Hotels 
and Telegraph Offices 











DEFENSE: BUILDING UP NAVY 


IN SIZE AND EFFICIENCY 





The Ship Construction Program; Admiral Standley’s Re- 


port on the Maneuvers 





HERE’S been a nautical tang in 

Washington’s news of the week. 
For in several different ways Uncle 
Sam’s Navy has come into the pic- 
ture. 


For example, on June 24, the Mu- | 


nitions Committee of the Senate 


presented its preliminary report on 
| people of this nation to let them- 


naval shipbuilding, together with 
recommendations for legislation to 


| correct alleged abuses. 


On June 25, President Roosevelt 
affixed his signature to peace time’s 
biggest Navy appropriations. Al- 
most immediately thereafter, Sec- 
retary Swanson announced that 
bids for the authorized building 
program would be opened in August 
at the Department. 

Rear Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, Chief of Naval Operations, re- 
turned to Washington from a re- 
view of the fleet maneuvers in the 
Pacific. 

The Munitions Committee pointed 











Gily 


and 39¥%hrs. en route 


out, in its report, that “The growth 
of a navy contains within it the 
seeds of armaments races and wars 
as well as the legitimate seeds of a 
purely defensive national life in- 
surance.” 

Therefore, said the Committee: 
“Congress must never allow the 


selves be confused between the ac- 
tual needs of the country in na- 
tional defense and the needs of the 
private shipbuilding and supplying 
interests for continuing profit. * * * 

“The record of our shipbuilders in 
the war, in the post-war period, 
and in the days from 1927 on * * * 
has not been an entirely pleasant 


or wholesome story. Some of them | 


are certainly not above suspicion 
of willingness to wave the flag or 
to circulate war scares in the plain 
and simple interest of their own 


pocketbooks, regardless of results.” | 
After setting forth a lengthy list | 


of “findings,” the Committee re- 


commends the adoption of meas- | 
ures it sets forth designed “to pre- | 


vent collusion in the making of con- 
tracts for the construction of naval 





ceived by the War Ministry” are to 
the effect that “Germany has be- 
come a veritable war industries 
manufactury countrywide.” 


x**«* 


METRY AT PEIPING.—Rebels are 

stirring among the northern 
Chinese ranks. On June 28, Ameri- 
can Ambassador Johnson reported 
to the State Department at Wash- 
ington that an armored train which 
was captured by mutinous Chinese 
and used to fire on Peiping had 
finally been recaptured and fighting 
had ceased. Other troop conflicts 
at the city gates threatened com- 
munications, and brought a warning 
from Japanese military officials that 
garrisons at Tientsin might be con- 
sulted looking toward joint interna- 
tional action under the Boxer 
Treaty. 

Earlier in the week, it was an- 
nounced that a full agreement has 
been reached on the status of Cha- 
har Province as a result of the Chi- 
nese compliance with recent Jap- 
anese demands in that area. A 
broad band of northern China along 
the Manchukuoan frontier is to be- 
come a neutral zone from which 
Chinese, Japanese and Manchuku- 
oan soldiers are to be excluded. 


xe 


(CONSCRIPTION.—All feminine 

youth of Germany are to be 
conscripted into the compulsory 
labor service by a decree of June 26. 
It is possible, although it is not defi- 
nitely certain as yet, that marriage 
may free them from this duty. The 


| labor service has hitherto been 


voluntary except in the case of stu- 
dents. Labor conscription has been 
part of the military conscription 
for men. 
x ** 
ABOR PARLEY.—-The nineteenth 
International Labor Confer- 


| ence at Geneva closed on July 25. 


The parley had adopted, among 
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other things, a convention to es- 
tablish a 42-hour work week in the 
glass bottle industry, and recom- 
mendations for the remedy of un- 
employment among young people. 
The “great and substantial result,” 
according to Director Harold But- 
ler of the I. L. O., was to change 


the organization’s objective from a | 


48-hour week, as iaid down in its 
charter, to a 40-hour week. 


xx*rk 


GOME FIGURES.—Before the arms- 
mad world, the League of Na- 
tions has spread its annual report 
on the expenditures for implements 
of war during the last year. In the 
year that is gone, the report shows, 
the countries of the world spent 
$4,900,000,000 in gold dollars for na- 
tional defense, or $500,000,000 more 
than for the preceding year. Naval 
tonnage for 1934 was 5,830,000 or an 
increase of close to 300,000 over that 
of the preceding year. The largest 
standing army of the powers was 
revealed to be that in Russia, which 
includes close to 1,000,000 men. 
xe 

HE MISSION IN ETHIOPIA.—The 

calendar days creep on toward 
the close of the rainy season in east 
Africa with Italy apparently not to 
be swayed in its course. There seems 
to be no let-up in Italian troop con- 
centration along the Abyssinian 
border, and Premier Mussolini has 
maintained a stiff front to any sug- 
gestions for settling the trouble by 
means other than guns. 

High-sounding phrases of “mani- 
fest destiny,” “a mission to abolish 
slavery,” “a mission to substitute op- 
pression by a harmonious regime,” 
“a mission to give Abyssinia an op- 
portunity to participate in civiliza- 
tion” are publicily proclaimed by the 
Fascists as they push on their way. 

The Italians have promised Great 
Britain safeguards to its interests 
in the Dark Continent. But on any 
proposition for gaining favor of the 
British for the Italian mission into 
Africa in return for Mussolini’s ap- 
proval of the Anglo-German naval 
accord has been frowned on by Il 
Duce, 


.» “Mohammed in 


That Moslems from the Near 
East may complicate the problem 
and come to the aid of Abyssinia in 
case it is attacked by Italy, was in- 
dicated by comments of Emperor 
Haile Selassie 1 during the week. 
Said the Lion of Judah: 


the Koran de- 


clared ‘Ethiopians have given me 
hospitality. All Mohammedans must 
aid Ethiopians if they encounter 
difficulties. For the time being, 
Moslems and Ethiopians are happy 
to live in peace and religious lib- 
erty.” 

P. A, FREDERICK. 
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Ketter ‘laste 


because it’s a blend of only 
costlier straight whiskies 


wherever you are. Serve 
it proudly. Everybody 
knows Golden Wed- 
ding and there’s no 
need to mix drinks 
behind closed doors. 
Golden Wedding is 
blended for Better 
Taste—not for lower 
price. It’s a blend of 
COSTLIER STRAIGHT 
WHISKIES—"“it’s ALL 
whiskey.” 


SCHENLEY'S 
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FOR A REALLY FINE GIN, TRY SILVER WEDDING DISTILLED G1N 























The decline of the 


“Gas Barrel’: 








vessels in private shipyards, to safe- 
guard military secrets of the United 
States, to make public the activi- 
ties of the shipbuilding lobby * * * 
and to prevent profiteering in the 
construction of naval vessels in 
private shipyards.” 


NAVAL SUPPLY BILL 


Hardly had the warnings of the 
Committee with regard to ship- 
building been sounded than the 
President signed the $460,000,000 
Naval Supply Bill, under which 
nearly $100,000,000 goes into con- 
struction. About $20,000,000 of this 
latter amount will be used in laying 
the keels for 24 new vessels, while | 
the rest is to be used for work al- | 
ready under way. 

On June 26, Secretary Swanson 
announced that sealed bids for the 
construction of 13 of the new ves- 
sels would be opened publicly at the | 
Navy Department on August 7. 
Under the law, each alternate ves- 
sel, except the aircraft carrier, is 
to be built in a Government ship- | 
yard. | 

The bids will be made on the fol- 
lowing vessels: One light cruiser, | 
one aircraft carrier, eight torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and three subma- 
rines. The other eleven vessels of 
the 1936 program include: One 
light cruiser, seven torpedo-boat 
destroyers, and three submarines. 


TREATY LIMITS 

With the construction of the air- | 
craft carrier and the two light | 
cruisers, the United States will have | 
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C/TY OF PORTLAND 


It just doesn’t seem possible—a coach fare of $34.50, 
Chicago to Portland, Ore., on the famous Stream- 
? liner, CITY OF PORTLAND. Even cheaper round 
trip. Cool, air-conditioned comfort all the way; 
reclining chairs, adjustable for day or night travel; 
rter service. And the 39% hour schedule saves 18 
ours —one day and two nights en route! 
Fares for Pullman car travel are proportionately low 
—only $86.00 round trip, berth extra—with Nov. 30 
return limit. 
Ht Another surprise for coach travelers! Combi- 
nation breakfasts for as little as 25c— plate 
dinners only 50c. A la carte: Coffee 5c; milk, 
5c; sandwiches, 10c. 
There is no extra fare on this smart, record- 
smashing “Liner” of the Rails. And to serve 
you better, seats in the coach are reserved by 
number and assigned as in sleeping cars. Make 
your reservations early. 


6 “Sailings” Monthly 
WESTWARD EASTWARD 
6:15 pm Ly. CHICAGO Ar. 9:30am 





For we like to think that Gulf stations 
have completely shed the old “gas barrel” 
philospohy. 


Bo’ in livery stables and blacksmith 
shops shortly after the turn of the 
century, early service stations were merely 


crude dispensaries for gasoline. They have become, in effect, department 


stores for the motorist. At modern Gulf 
stations, you can buy, not merely the finest 
gasolines and motor oils, but a complete 
line of automotive and household conven- 
iences—from tires to penetrating oil, and 
from insect spray to furniture polish. 


The fuel usually reposed in a barrel 
perched high in the stable rafters, and was 
drained off by an ordinary garden hose. 





GULFPRIDE @ GULFLUBE 
GULF AUTO CLEANER 
GuLF AUTO WAx 
GULF ELECTRIC MOTOR OIL 
GULFSPRAY INSECT KILLER 
GULF PENETRATING OIL 
Gur Spot REMOVER 
GuLr LIGHTER FLUID 


As the automobile changed from a curi- 
osity to a commonplace, the gas barrel van- 
ished from the American scene. But its 
philosophy lingered on. 


A few of these products are listed at the 
right. Every one of them has been born 
under the watchful eye of the Gulf Quality- 


Even today, a few service stations are 
still just filling stations—mere dispensaries 











(2nd morn.} ; : 
oe - fe. ys a - <— am used up the total tonnage allowed | for gasoline. But few such stations bear the Control laboratories. Every one of them has ae pg I gy 
Hy Vv. mana rr. : am e . . ° 
oe am Ar. PORTLAND Ly. 3:45 pm 4 bp Bway categories by the Lon- emblem of the Gulf Refining Company. won its badge of merit—the Gulf orange disc. 
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Leave Chicago 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 23rd and 

28th of every month—Portland 1st, 6th, 11th, 

16th, 21st and 26th. 

Thrill to the speed and comfort of this 
remarkable train 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 


On June 25, the Senate passed, | 
with minor changes, a bill which 
already has House approval, pro- 
viding 1,032 more naval officers, to 
man the new ships. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Standley re- 
turned from the Pacific with reports 





UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
6 S. La Salle St. wy hg Ne that the Navy is in a state of high | 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


The Admiral refused to concede ss 
that airplanes have yet taken the | 
place of ships as a main line of de- 
fense. He declared that, although 
airplanes are efficient in their field, 
they have not displaced a single 
unit of the surface ships. \ 
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NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
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James M. Johnson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
For Air and Water Traffic 













AMES MONROE JOHNSON, new Assistant Sec- 

retary of Commerce, is a civil engineer who 
has had charge of some of the largest bridge and 
drainage projects in the South Atlantic area 

Two years ago, President Roosevelt offered 
him the post of Assistant Secretary of War. 
Mr. Johnson declined the offer, becoming instead 
the Public Works Administration advisor for his 
State. 

Succeeding the deposed Ewing Y. Mitchell, the 
new Assistant Secretary has supervision of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, Navigation, Steam- 
boat Inspection, Lighthouse and Shipping 
Board and the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Native of Marion, S. C., May 5, 


born 1878, 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Success in civil and military engineering 
the background for Colonel Johnson 
in Commerce Department Post. 








Mr. Johnson was educated in the University 
of South Carolina and Furman University. 
In the Spanish-American War, he served as in- 
fantry sergeant. During the World War, he ad- 
vanced from major to colonel and chief engineer 
of the Rainbow Division of the A. E. F. The 
colonelcy was won during the battle of St. Mihiel, 
the first distinct American offensive of the war. 
Citations of honor from the American and 
French governments have been received by 
Mr. Johnson. He helped organize the Ameri- 
can Legion and has been on its executive com- 
mittee since the Legion began, back in 1919. 





Major George L. Berry 


Assistant to the Administrator 
of the Revived NRA. 





( THER officials of the Government may be able 

to attach more than one academic degree 
to their names, but not Major George L. Berry. 
The fact of the matter is that he points with 
no little pride to the fact that not even a gram- 
mar school room ever knew his presence. He 
is, in truth, a “self-educated” man. 

And there is another thing, too, about this new 
Assistant to the Administrator of the NRA. Dur- 
ing the two years which he has been with the 
Recovery Administration in various capacities, 
that is, from the day of its beginning, he has 
served without one penny of New Deal dollars. 

Major Berry has just taken his post with the 
recently created Recovery Board, representing 
labor in that set-up, somewhat contracted and 

















































































World 


-Wide 
Educated in the University of Hard Work this 


labor leader achieved a 
position in NRA. 


leading 





academic since the Supreme Court ordered al- 
terations in the old structure. 

For 27 years, George L. Berry, native of Ten- 
nessee, has been president of the Internationa! 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union. In the A. E. 
F. he served as a major in engineering. Came 
the end of the war, and this labor leader became 
one of the founders of the American Legion, 
which organization he served for a time as Vice 
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| Senator Elmer 


Thomas, Oklahoma’s Silver Champion 


































~ENATOR ELMER THOMAS of Oklahoma, 
ardent silverite, deeply concerned with fi- 
nance and agriculture and widely known for his 
advocacy of the Patman Bonus Bill with its 
greenback clause, owes his success, his friends 
say, to his watchfulness over the little things. 


But instead of following the procedure of the 
destructionist, who merely makes little things 
out of big ones, he has the knack of assembling 
the minutiae and converting them into life-size 
achievements. Several mignt be mentioned; one 
of them no less than a 1,000-acre park, another 
a State Capitol building. 

The Hoosier State is Mr. Thomas’s birthplace, 
but he’s been a prominent Oklahoman since be- 
fore Oklahoma's own first birthday as a State. 
From his farm home in Putnam County, Indiana, 
where he was educated in the common schools, 
he went to the Central Normal College at Dan- 
ville, but not until after he had saved enough to 
carry him through by working on farms, in pub- 
lic works and finally teaching school. 

After graduating from the college he entered 
De Pauw University at Greencastle, where he 
was graduated in 1900 with the degree of A. B. 
He was admitted to the Indiana bar and turned 
Westward. He spent a few months in Oklahoma 
City and then moved to Lawton and soon had 
built up a remunerative practice. This was 
about the time the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache reservation was opened. There, in 1902, 
he married and Lawton has been his official resi- 
dence ever since. 


GREW UP WITH OKLAHOMA 





In the years up to 1907 when Oklahoma 
achieved her Statehood Mr. Thomas became a 
more and more prominent figure in the com- 
munity and when, out of the bitter controversy 
that arose over the choosing of the first State 
senator, a compromise was agreed upon, the ris- 
ing young lawyer found himself the fortunate 
man, 

Elected to the State senate he threw himself 
into the legislative activities with the same zeal 


private affairs (indeed to the almost complete 
neglect of the latter), and soon had built a 
reputation for himself that was finally to bring 
him to Washington. 

Two things impressed themselves upon Sena- 
tor Thomas’ colleagues from the start: his ability 
and insistence on getting to the bottom of things 
and his absolute integrity in all his relations 
with both his political friends and opponents. 


TRUSTED BY HIS COLLEAGUES 


He soon became known as an expert parlia- 
mentarian. With skill came assurance and a 
growing confidence that built him a large fol- 
lowing both in the legislature and out of it. ‘His 
friends displayed a remarkable faith in his poli- 
cies and confidence in his promises. 

As long-time member and chairman of the 
State Senate Appropriations Committee, Senator 
Thomas was for many years in control of the 
State finances. In this capacity with his zeal for 
detail he acquainted himself with every depart- 
ment and became an authority on the State gov- 
ernment. It was due to his knowledge that he 
was able to hasten the building of the State Capi- 
tol, another interesting chapter in his career. 

While Senator Thomas was building a career, 
Lawyer Thomas suddenly discovered that he was 
losing his practice and with It a livelihood. So 
he looked around for some way to retrieve his 
fortune in the months when the legislature was 
not in session. 


ALSO FOUNDED MEDICINE PARK 


This was when he made his park. He had 
long had in the back of his head the idea that 
a park which might form a great pleasure resort 
could be created in the attractive hilly country 
north of Lawton and so he set about to build 
one, with a plan somewhat along the lines that 
he pursued to finance the State Capitol. He did 
it with little or no capital, by small purchase, 
homesteading and bargaining, convincing the 
City of Lawton that it should seek its water 
supply from some of these Northern hills, selling 
the city 200 acres and finally the whole park. 
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—Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


Prominent in His Adopted State Even Before Its Admission 


This story of Medicine Park is one of the inter- 


esting stages of business achievement in the 
State. 
His next step was in the national arena. The 


first effort was as candidate for the House of 
Representatives in 1922 and, like that of many 
another hopeful Democrat, was obliterated by 
the Republican landslide. But in 1924 he won. 


ENTRANCE INTO NATIONAL ARENA 


National politics were not entirely strange to 
him when he entered Congress for he had al- 
ready, at the beginning of the war, against 
great obstacles and after other efforts had failed, 
managed to wring from the War Department 
the establishment of one of the 16 great 
national training camps for Fort Sill. When he 
reached Washington on this mission he found 
that another site had been chosen. But that 
didn’t stop him. He kept at it, guaranteeing to 
provide a pipe-line for the water, and he won. 

He served in the lower house of Congress until 
1926 but had his eyes on the Senate. With. his 
accustomed persistence he prepared the way and 
without difficulty was elected to the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 


ARDENT CHAMPION OF SILVER 


In the Senate Mr. Thomas was more at home 
and soon he began making his presence felt as 
he had in the upper house of the State. Besides 
the prominence he has taken whenever the ques- 
tion of the currency arises and there is a chance 
to speak a good word for the white metal of 
which he is such an ardent champion, he has 
worked hard to secure greater Federal mainte- 
nance of the District of Columbia in his ca- 
pacity of Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, 
and he has played a part in shaping of the ap- 
propriations bills for the Army, Navy and Inte- 
rior. He is also a member of the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Quiet and dignified in his bearing, serious and 
studious, he is credited with a social tempera- 
ment that makes his relationships cordial. 
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Prentiss L. Coonley 


Director of Business Cooperation 
in the Reorganized NRA. 


YRENTISS L. COONLEY Director of Business 
Cooperation in the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration has the immediate task of induc- 
ing business to stay in line with NRA principles. 

When the old NRA set-up was invalidated by 
the Supreme Court the shattered organization 
reformed its lines for the temporary renewed 
tenure until next April. There was a general 
shift of high command. 

Mr. Coonley is of the old and the new NRA. 
“Our function now,” he says, “is to preserve the 
gains made in labor standards and in business 
practices.” 

Born in Chicago in Mr. 


1880, Coonley was 





Wide World 
keep within the lines of the 
new NRA is the task set for new 
Director of Cooperation. 


To 


business 


graduated from the Chicago Latin School in 
1899 and took an A. B. degree at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1903. Until 1925, he was with the Link- 
Belt Company of Chicago. At one time he was 
vice president and later president of some of its 
subsidiary companies. 

In 1917, in the World War, he served in the 
Chemical Warfare Service as assistant manager 
of the Army gas defense plant at Long Island 
“City, manufacturing gas masks. He was com- 
missioned as lieutenant colonel. 

Joining the NRA in June, 1934, Mr. Coonley 
was appointed Deputy Administrator in charge 
of the textile section. In August, he became 
Division Administrator in charge of textiles, ap- 
parels, fur and leather. He was made Code 
Administration Director last April and took his 
present post June 17. 





Leland Harrison 


Returns to Diplomatic Service 
as Minister to Rumania 


\ ITH his appointment as Minister to Buch- 

arest, Rumania, Leland Harrison, career 

man in the Foreign Service, has stepped back 

into the ranks he quitted to take a position on 

the Tariff Commission. Previous to that he had 

been connected with the diplomatic corps since 
1907. 

Minister Harrison was born in New York City 
in 1883. He was educated at Harvard and began 
his career with the Foreign Service as secretary 
to the American Ambassador to Japan in 1907. 
From that post he went to Third Secretary of 
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three continents 
present post 
capital. 


Underwood 





Diplomatic experience in 

the equipment for his 

in a Balkan 

the Embassy at Tokyo, Second Secretary of the 
Legation at Peking. 

Thenceforth his career was marked by these 
steps: Second Secretary of the Embassy at Lon- 
don, Secretary of the Legation at Bogota, Secre- 
tary of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, Couiselor of the Embassy at Paris, expert 
assistant to American commissioners on Limita- 
tion of Armament, and Minister to Sweden. 





In 1930 he left his South American diplomatic = 


post to become chief of the international rela- 
tions division of the United States Tariff Com- 
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QO’ Capitol Hill: 

Senator William Borah does 
not see why his 70th birthday 
should be of interest to anyone out- 
side of his own family circle. He 
celebrated his debut to the age ot 
three score and ten last week by 
carrying on his regular work sched- 
ule and politely declining to give 
reporters any special interviews. 
Asked about his birthday @fts, he 
replied: “I got a necktie.” 

* * * Letters coming to the Sen- 
ate Post Office addressed “to the 
Future President of the United 
States” are given to Senator Huey 
P. Long. There is no rule on the 
subject, but the procedure is fol- 
lowed by the employes on the sup- 
position that Senator’s Long’s pro- 
nouncements are most likely to 
have evoked this type of “freak” 
address. 

* * * Representative William P. 
Connery, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the House Labor Commit- 
tee, exercises 
walking five miles through the 
streets of Washington before he 
goes to his office. 

* © © Bonors tor 
sembles at the Capitol are conceded 
to Representative Bob Green, of 
Florida. It consists of a white linen 
suit, deep-blue shirt, black Windsor 
bow tie, and a large white som- 
brero. 

* * * Despite the warmth of 
Washington Summers, bearded Rep- 
resentative Tinkham, of Massachu- 
setts, always wears a vest. 
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THEY FLY THROUGH THE AIR 

JEWEST addition to Senate fam- 

ily circles is Charlotte McNary, 
the six-months-old baby adopted 
by Senator and Mrs. McNary, of 
Oregon, after a nation-wide search 
for a “perfect infant.” 

Already a minor problem has 
arisen as a result of the new arrival 
in the McNary family. 

Senator McNary professes a dis- 
like for flying. Mrs. McNary does 
not mind airplane trips. Oregon is 
four days distant from Washington 
by train and only about 20 hours by 
air. ° 

So to save the baby from the long 
train trip, the McNarys are plan- 
ning to fly back to Oregon when 
Congress adjourns, and Senator 
McNary thereby acknowledges his 
first concession for his daughter. 

x*rk 
“SUPREME” DIGNITY 

WO recent developments have 

marred the serenity of the final 
work on the Supreme Court build- 
ing, now being placed in readiness 
for the use of the Justices next Au- 
tumn. 

One difficulty arose over the 
placing of the lighting fixtures with 
the major point of contention: 
utility versus beauty. Electricians 
wanted to place the fixtures so as 
to give maximum lighting, but the 
complaint was made that such an 
arrangement would affect the 
beauty of the interior. 

The second difficulty has been 
solved by placing a “No Skating” 
sign in front of the structure. Be- 
fore the sign was erected from 100 
to 200 children were using the mar- 
ble plaza in front of the building 
as a skating rink and custodians 
feared they might chip the stone. 
Also—what of the dignity of the 
Court? 

x * * 
ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
RS. ROOSEVELT, like most 
mothers, does not want her son 
to go too far away from home for 
his Summer vacation. 

Therefore, John Roosevelt, the 
youngest child in the Roosevelt 
family, will spend his Summer in 
Tennessee working for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority instead of 
in Oregon with a CCC camp. 

Mr. Roosevelt called the Biologi- 
cal Survey several weeks ago and 
cinched a CCC job for John. A call 
from Mrs. Roosevelt uncinched it. 

John will be given a job on a field 
survey crew of the TVA. 

The President has stipulated that 
he is to work without pay and is not 
to displace anyone from a job. 

x er 

NO! NO! NO! 

‘ASHINGTON may have been 

laboring under a false delusion 
for these many months in accept- 
ing Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes as the Number 1 
“No” man of the Administration. 
Mr. Ickes at different times has 
claimed the distinction because of 
the thousands of requests for PWA 
allotments he has refused. 

Postmaster General Farley last 
week disputed Mr. Ickes’ assertion. 
He told a high school graduation 
class that “As the chief of a politi- 
cal party, I am called upon much 
more often to say ‘no’ than to say 


‘yes’ ” 
GLENN NIXON. 
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6. Students Continue Studies With College Aid 


Photos by FERA. CCC, Wide 


World and Underwood and Underwood 


Trustees of Posterity 


America’s youth looks to the future 
with greater assurance of a fair 
chance in life. 

Within a short period of time, half 
a million young men and women will 
reach out for the opportunities 
promised them under the Govern- 
ment’s $50,000,000 youth program. 

The extent to which the National 
Youth Administration (NYA) tends to 
create or rescue educational and vo- 
cational outlets shut off from youth 
by the extended depression, will de- 
termine the possibilities of solving 
what is universally acknowledged as 
a problem pregnant with disastrous 
consequences. 

WHAT NOW? 

Two million young men and women, 
between the ages of 16 and 25, filed 
out of colleges and high schools this 
past month. Two million young men 
and women, their diplomas figura- 
tively tucked under their arms, are 
joining the ten million who like them 
have been graduated since 1929, in 
an assault upon circumstance. Most of 
them, like many of their predecessors, 
will wait in vain for jobs. (Photo 
No. 1). 

They will find their dependency 
upon others prolonged. They will find 
their energy dissipated, their ambi- 
tions subdued, their morale reduced, 
and their hopes diminishing. That 
is the problem of unemployed youth. 

Federal officials have long recog- 
nized this problem. Their attention 
was sharply focused to the immediate 
needs at the start of the depression 
by the large numbers of young tran- 
Sients, the so-called “wild boys of the 
road.” (Photo No. 2.) 

The establishment of transient 
camps and Federal disbursement of 
relief funds diminished the extent of 
these wanderings. 

Then came the creation of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). 
Throughout the nation, hundreds of 
thousands of young men found em- 
ployment and refuge from enforced 
idleness in conservation camps. 

The CCC (Photo No. 3) was nocom- 
plete answer to the problem of un- 
employed youth. In the first place 
the term of enlistment was relatively 
short. Then; the fiafhtenance of the 
camps was expensive to the Govern- 
ment. And finally, it left out of con- 
sideration approximately half of the 
unemployed youth—young women. 

DEPRESSION PARADOX 

Aside from the urgent need for em- 
ployment, America’s youth had, and 
still has, a need for further educa- 
tion and for training which will equip 
them to take advantage of such pro- 
fessional, technical and _ industrial 
employment opportunities that may 
occur. For, in the meantime, im- 
provement in business conditions has 
revealed a paradox. With millions 
unemployed, industry yet finds itself 
in need of skilled workmen. 

And so the National Youth Admin- 
istration is setting about to train and 
retrain young people for industry, 
business and professions. 

Employers in all types of indus- 
tries, business and agriculture are to 
be asked to accept youths as appren- 
tices under arrangements to be 
worked out by State Committees on 
Apprentice Training. In addition, by 
utilizing the services of unemployed 
persons qualified to teach and by 
utilizing school shop facilities and 
available private factories, at times 
when they are not in regular opera- 
tion, job training programs are to be 
carried out (Photo No. 4). 

Job placement bureaus for youth 
and an immediate job finding pro- 
gram for college graduates, officials 
hope to develop soon. 


WORK AND EDUCATION 

Work relief for youths (Photo No. 5) 
is to be developed on two types of 
projects. First the building of com- 
munity and recreational centers and 
other such works by unemployed 
youth working as apprentices under 
the direction of skilled mechanics. 
And second, as part of a general un- 
employment census, the taking of a 
census of all youths in the United 
States between 16 and 25 years of age 
by youths within that age group. 

Education forms a vital part of the 
plan. Boys and girls, unable to at- 
tend high school because of lack of 
money, are to be provided with nom- 
inal sums of money to enable them 
to continue in school. 

College ald now given to students 
(Photo No. 6) and to high school grad- 
uates unable to attend college because 
of lack of funds 1s to be extended. 
Work relief is to be provided for sucn 
young people, and provisions for post 
graduate work on a work relief basis 
are to be made. 

And so, millions of young men and 
women, trustees of America’s poster- 
ity, await the starting gun of the NYA 
Those chosen for the experiment may 
Show the road to a solution of the 
youth problem. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 


























Congress’ Strategy 


5S 


Dodging Roll Calls 


66()\N THE SPOT” is the Capitol 
name for roll calls on contro- 
versial legislation. 

The term has been adopted since 
a new strategy has developed in this 
Congress to avoid records of “yeas 
and nays.” 

Twice in the past fortnight emerg- 
ency proposals, outstanding on the 
legislative program, have been passed 
by the House with a record vote care- 
fully avoided. They are the Wag- 
ner-Connery Labor Relations Bill 
and the Jones bill amending the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, passed 
on June 18 and 19 respectively. 


BACK-HOME EFFECTS 

Back in the home districts of 
many members of Congress are con- 
stituencies divided in their views 
about some of the key measures. 
Such legislation used to be called 
“political dynamite,” for it meant 
trouble for the members back home 
whichever way they voted. 

Avoidance of a roll call means 
keeping the individual record secret 
except as it may be observed from 
the galleries or as the member may 
choose to announce. 

Sometimes when there is a division 
of support or opposition on both 
sides, the leaders cooperate by not 
demanding roll-calls. There may be 
other reasons, for there may be a 
substantial accord of both sides on 
the principles of a key measure, or 
an agreement that it would be futile 
to delay a measure sure of passage 
by overwhelming vote when the 
other house may redraft it. 

There was a carefully worked out 
strategy when Representative Con- 
nery (Dem.), of Massachusetts, pi- 
loted the Wagner-Connery labor bill 
through the House. He found 25 
Republican Representatives and 59 
Democratic Representatives were 
opposed to his bill, with 101 other 
members on the doubtful list. So 
the strategy was to avoid a roll call. 


RECORD VOTE REFUSED 

Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
Auburn, N. Y., asked for yeas and 
nays but only 20 members supported 
the demand, which was not a suffi- 
cient number. The bill then passed 
without even a record of how many 
voted. Labor is just one of those 
“subjects controversial” in a Con- 
gressional district. 

So is agriculture, except in the 
cities. On passage of the AAA bill, 
Assistant Minority Leader Martin 
demanded a division vote, which is 
to have members pass between tell- 
ers at the entrance to the center 
aisle. The vote on division was 163 
to 52, which passed the bill, for no 
one demanded yeas and nays. 
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THIS SUMMER - 




































Follow the travel-wise! Take Penn- 
sylvania Railroad air-conditioned 
trains. All principal Pennsylvania 


trains between the East and West, * 


New York and Washington and 
numerous other points, are air- 
conditioned — the largest fleet of 
air-conditioned trains in the world. 
Banished forever are the bogeys 
of wilting heat, grime and dust, 
irritating noise. Safely, comfortably 
you ride, away from the hazards 
of crowded highways. In the 
pleasant atmosphere of a fresh 
Spring day you rest, sleep, eat in 
cool peace and quiet comfort. No 
wonder you “arrive in condition”. 





FARES REDUCED '/, OVER THE 4th 


Tickets good for a 5%4-day holiday. 
Good leaving anytime from Wed, noon, 


July 3, to noon, Sun., July 7. Returning, & 


up to midnight, Mon., July 8. For infor- 
mation consult ticket agents, or ALAN B, 
SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 613 


14th St., N.W., District 1424. f 
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DESSERT?” 





Bux of that phone call is something more than a suggestion 


for a delicious dessert. 


Kre-Mel is popular with thinking people because they know it 
contains the important form of food energy — Dextrose. Dextrose is a 
pure sugar. It is different from ordinary sugar, in that it is ‘mmediately 
utilized; requires no preliminary digestive effort and is the 
source from which we derive much of our 
energy. As a healthful and nourishing food, 


Dextrose stands pre-eminent among commercial 


Eat and enjoy Kre-Mel for Dessert — like 
millions:of other folks are doing daily. 





HELLO, ALICE! JUST 
SAW A KRE-MEL 
DESSERT AD—HOW 


ABOUT HAVING 
SOME FOR 
TONIGHT'S 


sugars and is highly recommended by doctors. 



















CHOCOLATE 
VANILLIN 
CARAMEL 
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Press Sees Danger 


In New Tax Plan 


IS POLITICS, NOT ECONOMICS, 
ASSERT THREE-FOURTHS OF 
COMMENTING EDITORS 














President Roosevelt's latest tax pro- 
gram is viewed as politics and not as 
good economics by 72 per cent of the 
large number of newspapers commenting. 
The other 28 per cent receive the plan 
with favor, arguing that heavy taxation 
of wealth is the best way to defray the 
expenditures for relief. 


7ARIOUS motives are alleged to be behind the 
demand for the passage of the “tax-the- 
rich” measure. One is the recovery of a domi- 
nant place for the Administration, which has 
suffered from recent court decisions. Another 
is the desire to shift the spotlight from the 
more radical proponents of wealth-sharing. 
“In the purely political aspects of the move,” 
thinks the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.). 
“President Roosevelt desires to recoup some of 
the glamour lost by the decease of the New 
Deal.” 


ONE DRASTIC PROPOSAL 

“Any honest program for the redistribution of 
wealth,” says the Chicago Daily News (Rep.), 
“would require that every person making over 
$5,000 a year be stripped to his hide, and that 
every man earning a union scale of wages 
should divide up with his less fortunate fellow 
citizens. * * * Any other program is flimflam, 
designed merely to snare votes.” 

“Sheer political, as distinguished from eco- 
nomic motive,” is seen by the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.), which also observes “a 
disconcerting showing of the instability which 
makes business and all productive enterprise 
shudder as to what will be Mr. Roosevelt's next 
thriller.” 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle (Dem.) argues that 
“aside from purely political considerations, no 
good reason has been suggested for rushing 
through the new and drastic tax proposals.” 


CHECKS THIRD PARTY 

“As a political move, it has smashed a half- 
dozen possible third party movements,” in the 
judgment of the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger {Rep.). The Providence Journal <Ind.) 
lays down the principle: “Wealth unnecessarily 
and unjustifiably taken by the Government to 
be either destroyed or non-productively used 
obviously diminishes by that amount the power 
of the entire wealth of the nation to provide a 
better standard of living for its people.” 

“The plan is a bungle,” in the opi-5n of the 
Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent (Ind.), which 
adds: “It shows Mr. Roosevent, not as a leader 
in the nation, but as a bewildered follower striv- 
ing desperately to maintain popularity against 
the inroads of Upton Sinclair, Father Coughlin, 
Huey Long and the shade of Karl Marx.” 

Calling it “the most extraordinary and severe 





Few Editors Support 
Wagner Labor Bill 


MEASURE INDORSED BY LESS 
THAN ONE-FIFTH OF PAPERS 
DISCUSSING IT 











Wagner Labor Relations Bill, though 
approved by both branches of Congress, 
is indorsed by only 18 per cent of the 
newspapers commenting. The strong 
opposition in the press, 82 per cent, as- 
serts that the provisions of the measure 
are unfair to employers. 


[JNSATISFACTORY results are expected of the 
Wagner Bill by the majority of editors 
should compulsory arbitration be forced upon 
the employer, leaving the workers free of such 
compulsion. 
“No bill, whatever its import, will promote 
amicable labor relations,” says the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times (Dem.), “if it gives undue advan- 
tage to either the employer or labor. The latter 
appears to have the best of it in the Wagner 
bill from the broad standpoint, but if it has, the 
manner in which the bill is applied will either 
sustain or destroy the objective in mind, which 
is a fair deal for labor. 

“The bill, as it becomes law, will put up to 
labor the severest test of the duties and respon- 
sibilities that it has ever assumed. The fair 
deal must be fair to the employer providing the 
opportunities for labor, as well being square 
for the worker, or it will not work.” 


EVEN JUSTICE NEEDED 


“It would hurt labor,” in the opinion of the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), while the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.), feels that it 
would “create increasing conflict not only be- 
tween organized groups of labor and capital, 
but between differing minds within the ranks 
of labor itself.” 

“It would divorce capital and management,” 
remarkes the Indianapolis News. “The economic 
impossibility of separating capital and manage- 
ment must be well known even to the most par- 
tisan supporters of the bill. The plan can be 
carried out only at the expense of chaos in 
American industry and a quick loss of all foreign 
market.” 











Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News. 


What, No Bridge! 














Federal tax program ever suggested,” the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) comments: 
“If the challenge of a confiscatory tax program 
on merit be disregarded entirely, and if this 
alien principle of arbitrary regimentation be ac- 
ceptable, it still remains an utterly unreason- 
able proposition that Congress, * * * without 
consideration on its own part, should blindly 
follow such orders. Such a condition, under 
whatever guise it exists, is a dectatorship.” 


SOME FAVORABLE VIEWS 


“It is at least in keeping with his record for 
doing the politically expedient thing at the 
psychological movement,” avers the Los Angeles 
Times (Rep.). 

“From the political standpoint,” states the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), “Mr. Roose- 
velt has undoubtedly made a move which will 
check to a very large extent the radical agita- 
tors for ‘share-the-wealth’ programs. And that 
is something for which nearly all of us will be 
thankful,” 

“The average man,” thinks the Oklahoma 
News (Ind.) “does not wish to accumulate a 
swollen fortune to pass on to spoiled children. 
Instead, he wishes only to save enough to pro- 
vide for comfort in old age, and, perhaps, a 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors of Various Events of the Day 


And Maybe Forgotten 

Some of the planks in the platforms of 1932 
could be classified among the list of unemployed. 
—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 

* ee 2 
In the Cinderella Role 

The New Dealers might welcome that 49th state 
as another one to take states’ rights away from. 
—Saginaw Daily News. 

* * x 
Under Any Other Name, Etc. 

Those who contend that there’s nothing in a 
name evidently overlook those “nuisance” taxes. 
—Roanoke (Va.) Times. 

ook @ 
Where Time Isn’t Money 

Forty-hour week may emerge as the denatured 
NRA’s standard. A lot of folks would prefer the 
$40 week and never mind the hours.—Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal. 

x * x 
Shouldn’t Retard Recovery 

Let’s hope the New Dealers just awarded hon- 
orary doctor of laws degrees don’t think they 
have to go back to Washington and doctor any 
more laws on that account.—Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 

x * x 
Is It All a Merry Josh? 

The Administration is just a victim of the fact 
that it is much more fun attempting the impos- 
sible than trying to do the possible.—Boston 
Transcript. 

x * * 
When the Cat Is Away 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
recessed for the Summer, so now is the time for 
Congress to get busy and pass some laws.— 
Shreveport (La.) Journal. 

2s ¢ & 
Blue Eagle’s Blue Fate 

According to Hugh Johnson, the Blue Eagle was 
once the Indian thunder bird. Anyway, it was 
knocked out by a_ thunderbolt.—Cincinnati 
Times-Star, 

* * x 
Better Roads to Hades 

Argument in the next campaign is likely to 

rage over intentions as paving material._— 
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Green Apple Time! 


| Cartoonist Cargill in the Louisville Herald-Post. | 





Aid For Tenant Farmers 


From Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.): 


(THE plight of the American farm tenant in 

many parts of the country is so tragic that 
we feel the nation can take some risks for him. 
Our concern is that where tenants are made pro- 
prietors or stranded urban families are “put back 
on the land,” those who are selected shall be 
people capable of winning. What has happened 
to some of the recent Alaskan colonists should 
be a sufficient warning. 


* * * 


From Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.): 


}{NCOURAGEMENT of the farmer to emerge 

from a state of tenancy might be a reason- 
able measure of Government aid if the Govern- 
ment’s new financial commitments were reason- 
ably adjusted to its existing obligations and if 
every precaution were taken to assure loan re- 
payment. The present Senate measure tries to 
cover too much ground, and lets the Government 
in for a policy which might require an invest- 
ment of $20,000,000,000 to take care of all tenants 
on equal terms, 





modest bequest for his children. * * *” 


Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
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_LETTERS OF COMMENT BY REI DERS OF THE UNITED atATES NEWS. 






































(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Glad NRA Is Dead 

Sir:—There is no secret as to the at- 
titude of business toward the NRA. 

The attitude of the textile industry 
is generally known. The automobile in- 
dustry has never been unanimous, and 
the largest producer of cars, nu- 
merically, has never complied. The oil 
industry has been divided, except as re- 
gards control of “hot” oil. During the 
past six months, with the exception of 
wages and hours, the law has been 
moribund. 

After the subsidence of the hysteria 
now existent and when common sense 
again prevails, we will recognize that 
the operation of natural laws, despite 
their hardships and injustices apparent 
at times, will bring normal activities 
and a reasonably equitable division of 
the accruing prosperity. 

Dallas, Tex. E. P. DILMAN. 
xkre 


Fears Breakup of Union 

Sir:—The President has stated that 
the innovations o his Administration 
are not haphazard but correlated toward 
establishing a new order. The new order 
attempt is to try to destroy the dual 
form of government of the nation. 

Nullifying of NRA will only cause a 
short pause in the revolutioniting, un- 
less other legislation now pending in 
Congress fails of passage as part of the 
correlated radicalism. The banking bill 
with its possible control of Federal finance 
and credit can alone communize the 
nation, and the Guffey coal industry bill 
would establish a precedent that could 
be extended to each major industry to 
accomplish the same end. The utilities 
bill would destroy lawfully established 
companies chartered under the sov- 
ereign States. The labor bill is class leg- 
islation to strengthen labor unions and 
destroy industry, neither of which can 
exist without the other. 

These bills will be passed and in turn 
nullified by the Supreme Court. The 
next step will be to tamper with the 
Constitution to establish a central so- 
cialized government in place of the de- 
mocracy with its dual protection; which, 
if successful, will be followed by split- 
ting the United States into from three 
to eight separate confederacies. 


Philadelphia, Pa. G. B. L. 
x~xerk 
Sharpened Issue 
Sir:—The Supreme Court has re- 


elected Roosevelt. The next Congress 
will be more radical than this- one. 
Why? The New Deal effort for economic 
democracy is fundamentally sound and 
practically possible, but some of the 
agencies are too complicated to be suc- 
cessful. The longer they lasted, the 








greater Jiability they would have become 
for the New Deal. The Supreme Court 
has relieved the New Deal from this lia- 
bility. 

National economic planning is the is- 
sue, and the New Deal has the ad- 
vantage now, more so than before. Who 
is to guide and control this national 
economic planning? Organized capital 
with its philosophy of rugged individu- 
alism and the practice of the survival 
of the fittest? No one running for 
Congress who has to depend upon pop- 
ular votes will dare to camouflage him- 
self on that issue. 

This is the best time to throw the 
issue in the nation’s lap. Roosevelt has 
grasped the significance of the issue. 
National economic planning, towards 
economic democracy, or rugged indi- 
vidualism and the survival of the 
fittest, is the challenge. 

I have faith and hope in the New 
Deal. W. L. 
Washington, D. Pi 

* 


President ‘a Constitution 

Sir:—I am pleased that the unsound 
foundation of the New Deal structure 
has been destroyed by the late decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

But what are the implications as re- 
lated to the doings of President Roose- 
velt for the last two years? Either that 
he is strangely ignorant or grossly 
perverse. Did he not know that he was 
going contrary to the dictates of the 
Constitution? * * * CC. F. McINTIRE. 
Chelsa, Vt. 

x kre 


“Horse and Buggy Days” 

Sir:—There are thousands like my- 
self who would rather have had a good 
horse and a strong buggy than a mod- 
ern auto without a steering wheel and 
brakes. Cc. R. CULLINGWORTH. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

xx*e 


Cost of Litigation 

Sir:—All honor to the Supreme Court 
which defied the most powerful man in 
the world to do its clear duty and do it 


unanimously. But what about Schech- 
ter? 

Would it not be of paramount effect in 
encouraging others to assert their 


American citizenship and adherence to 
the Constitution if poor Americans 
should contrigyte to a fund to reim- 
burse Schechter for his losses in the 
fight which was his in a narrow sense 
but ours in the fact that his fight has 
redeemed us all from one outstanding 
instance of official tyranny? I think 
60,000 taxpayers would gladly con- 
tribute $60,000. 

CHARLES E. WARNER. 
Pasadena, Calif. 

xe 


He’d Shoot Santa 
Sir:—Genial Al Smith is credited 
with the wisecrack, “no one ever shoots 


a st 
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Santa Claus”, and I've been wondering 
if it isn’t just because they feel ab- 
solutely safe from being shot that some 
folks, who are now playing Santa Claus 
with the public money, make such 
Silly gifts. 

Frankly, my vote goes to make it 


“open season” for shooting the whole 


Santa Claus crowd that is responsible 

for the landscaping of the already im- 

proved highways, instead of using the 

money to make all-weather roads where 

they are still very much needed. 

Coffeyville, Kans. Cc. E. BURTON. 
xk 


Fears Bolshevism 
Sir:—The present Administration has 
blundered ignominiously in many ways. 
The nation is being led blindly into 
the vortex of Bolshevism. * * * It is 
high time for people calling themselves 
patriots to shuffle off their indifference 
* * * and stand loyally by the Constitu- 
tion, D. T. JENKINS. 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 
xe 


Sour on Capitalism 
Sir:—Don’'t like your capitalistic dope. 
MRS. GERTRUDE LEMON. 
Iola, Kans. 
x~** * 


“Hell-Bent for Re-election” 
Sir:—An interesting editorial has been 
published quoting statements made by 
Roger Babson to the effect that the 
Federal Government is going into debt 
“to the tune of $281,000,000 a month— 
$66,000,000 a week.” While the editorial 
is entitled, “Are We Headed for Chaos?” 
the question comes to mind as to 
whether or not it should more aptly be, 
“Hell-bent for Re-election.” 
Coral Gables, Fla. M. B. MCDONALD. 
xere* 


He’s Depressed 
Sir:—Were you to call your publica- 
tion the U. S. Blues and I wanted some- 
thing depressing to read each week I 
would order it for 10 years. J. E. KELLY. 
Dillon, Mont. 
x**«r* 


He’s Cheered 
Sir:—May I congratulate you on the 
continued excellence of The United 
States News. It is the one thing which 
makes Blue Monday a lot less blue 

down here. 

WILLIAM S. HOWLAND, 
Managing Editor, 
The Evening Tennessean. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
xe 


AAA and Unemployment 

Sir:—I contend that they are all 
wrong in the Administration, controlling 
and curtailing our crops and commodi- 
ties by the regime that throws mil- 
lions of farm and collateral industrial 
workers out of employment, to be in 
turn picked up by the new emergency 
relief bureau and its ever increasing 
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costs. It is not logical business in- 
tegrity. It's, pure and simple, a case 
of one hand washing the other with 
bursting bubbles. 

In spite of all that has been done 
we are still saddled with the 22,000,000 
dependents on the relief roll. To have 
80 per cent of our farmers, our greatest 
asset, made into drones and a liability 
to the taxpayers through control and 
public support is all wrong and be- 
yond the comprehension of any sane 
business man. W. H. MOORE. 
Blackstone, Va. 

x** * 


Dislikes Criticism 
Sir:—Your criticisms of the Admin- 
istration are more destructive than 
constructive. J. HARRISON. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
xe re 


Savings Threatened 
Sir:—The United States News gives 
painful facts which the New Dealers do 
not relish. The loss suffered by poor peo- 
ple who had invested their hard-earned 
Savings in utilities is incalculable. We 
believe Roosevelt is deliberately hinder- 
ing recovery that he may have an ex- 
cuse to Russianize America. 
Brownsville, Tenn. W. A. BATES. 
xx*re 


Tired of Propaganda 
Sir:—We are surfeited with this Ad- 
ministration propaganda. Here in the 
South we get nothing but Administra- 
tion-flavored news in our papers. 
The doings of the Administration 
seem to be iargely the promise of to- 
morrow. When that time comes it is 
eclipsed by a more glowing promise of 
another tomorrow, and after two years 
of turmoil and bluster the whole busi- 
ness goes ausgespiel with practically 
nothing salvaged but repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment with its result- 
ant harvest of crime and death. 
FRED L. RYON. 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
xe 


“Smart Business” 

Sir:—Recently the Vice President, it 
is said, made a statement to the effect 
that it would be “smart politics” if the 
President would sign the recent Pat- 
man bonus bill. Personally, I think 
it would be “smart business” if the un- 
paid portion of the certificates were 
made payable at present, out of the 
$4,880,000,000 work-relief appropriation. 

The money would be used mostly in 
the purchase of durable goods, such as 
furniture, electrical appMances, automo- 
biles, and those things that actually 
employ men. The two billions spent in 
this manner would possibly have more 
“business effect” than other spending of 
the $4.880,000,000. 

Furthermore, there would be no fear 
of currency inflation, and no further 
appropriation or taxes for this purpose 
would be necessary. 

Phoenix, Ariz» KIRBY L. VIDRINE. 








How Editors View 


‘Social Security’ 


COMMENTATORS DIVIDED EVENLY 
FOR AND AGAINST PROGRAM 
OF PRESIDENT 














Critics of the Social Security Bill of 
the Federal Government feel sure that 
it will be a burden upon business, ac- 
cording to 50 per cent of the newspapers 
commenting on the legislation. An equal 
proportion of the press indorses the leg- 
islation on the ground that old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment payments are 
demanded by the country, and have been 
successful in other nations. 


EBATE on social security, in the newspapers, 

shows that it is considered one of the most 
important pieces of legislation in the history of 
the Government. It is also recognized as the most 
costly experiment yet undertaken. 


VALUE IS IN THE FUTURE 


“Most important of the sections of the bill,” 
Says the New York Sun (Ind.), “are those creat- 
ing an unemployment insurance system and set- 
ting up compulsory old-age annuities. 

“Of the first provision, it must be said that it 
is not designed to meet the present problem 
created by millions of unemployed. It is intended 
to apply in the future for the benefit of those 
employed and only after reserves have been set 
up. 

“The basic intention of the bill is that the 
States shall be free, within certain limits, to set 
up unemployment insurance systems of their 
own. To compel adherence to standards set up 
by the bill a payroll tax rising by i938 to 3 per 
cent is imposed by the Federal Government. 
Against this the employer may receive credit of 
not more than 90 per cent for taxes paid under 
the State system affecting him.” 

“Its financing will call for the heaviest tax 
program in the nation’s history,” avers the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press (Ind.), while the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.) remarks, “Only 
one thing is certain, the taxes,” and the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram (Rep.), concludes 
that “the immediate effect is to * * * handicap 
the country in its struggle for recovery. 


INTENTIONS STYLED “GOOD” 


“We fear many hard-shelled employers will not 
hesitate to finance payments of their share by 
hammering down wage scales,” asserts the Cleve- 
land News (Rep.), with the conclusion that “the 
best that can be said is that the Social Security 
Act is well-intentioned.” 

Emphasizing the further cost, the Roanoke 
(Va.) World-News states: “It is obvious that any 
plan of State cooperation in the social security 
program means the immediate imposition of new 
State taxes in an amount of several millions of 
dollars a year.” 

“The unemployment insurance plan the bill sets 
up,” according to the San Jose Mercury Herald 
(Ind.), “puts the entire cost on the employers. In 
all other countries it is borne jointly by employers 
and workers, or by these and the state. 

“Congress appears to have taken the bill just 
as it was handed it and made no serious study of 
its provisions.” 


THE MEASURE DEFENDED 


Taking a position in defense of the measure, 
the New York World-Telegram (Ind.) holds that 
“it does not guarantee security to every family, 
but it will soften the blow of economic ad- 
versity.” That paper continues: 

“It is the product of a year’s sincere and expert 
effort. Its imperfections can be ironed out later, 
as other countries have improved similar meas- 
ures. 

“The United States is 20 years or more be- 
hind advanced industrial countries in adopting 
a national social security system. Further delay 
would only add to relief burdens, economic un- 
balance and human fears.” 


WHO WILL PAY THE COST? 


“The measure carries with it,” says the Hous- 
ton Chronicle (Dem.), “an estimated tax burden 
of four to five billion dollars annually; and this 
sum will be greatly enhanced by State participa- 
tion. The part needed to provide old age support 
for actual indigents, for neglected mothers, the 
blind, and the like, need not greatly bother us. 

“Properly adjusted to meet actual needs the 
burden should not be unbearable, while the pur- 
pose is one for which we should all be willing to 
make sacrifices. But the proposed sums to be 
raised to assure unemployment insurance are in- 
deed staggering. They must come from business 
profits, profits which now are so seldom earned 
in reasonable amount. 

“Surely, in the face of this prospect, there is 
occasion to ask: Whence under this sort of 
regime, will come the business enterprise and ven- 
ture necessary to provide jobs and produce our 
wealth? Who will invest and who will venture?” 

With an indorsement of the less comprehensive 
features of the Social Security Bill, the Indianap- 
olis Times (Ind.) makes the statement: 

“The bill would benefit thousands of needy 
blind through Federal subsidies to States. It 
triples Federal appropriations for public health. 
It revives the infant-maternity care provisions 
of the now lapsed Sheppard-Towner Act, pro- 
vides funds for rehabilitating crippled children, 
and increases a hundred-fold Federal contribu- 
tions for child welfare.” 
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FARM FRONT: PROCESSING TAXES FACING NEW ATTACKS 


+ 

‘THE New Deal farm program is 

running head on into a wave of 

court attacks that threaten its ex- 
istence. 

Millers, meat packers, textile 
mills, are going to court in increas- -- 
ing numbers, seeking to stop the The Federal district court in Min- 
collection of processing taxes that neapolis authorized temporary in- 


make the AAA wheels go round. | junctions for General” Mills, Inc., 

When General Mills, Inc., largest Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
of the nation’s millers, announced | Russel) Miller Milling Company, 
June 28 that it would seek to enjoin International Milling Company, 
further tax collections, and King Midas Mills Company, 


the signal 
was given for a nation-wide back- | 
fire by industry against these new 
style revenue raisers. 

That company asked the courts 
to impound tax payments that 
hitherto have gone to the Treas- 
ury. What happens to the money 
later would depend on what the 
Supreme Court decided with regard 
to processing tax legality. 


restraining the Government from 
collecting processing taxes from 
them. 


SWEEPING INJUNCTION 
This was the most sweeping of in- 
junctions yet granted and involved 
tax collections on a sizeable pro- 
portion of the wheat that is milled. 
Food processing companies at the 
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week end were moving into court 
on a broad scale. 

Why this sudden outbreak of pro- 
cessing tax trouble? 

An answer can be found in the 
Supreme Court decision 
NRA and its Blue Eagle. 


REASON FOR SUITS 


Until that ruling most processors 
accepted the tax, which has yielded 


about $900,000,000 in revenue for dis- 





tribution to farmers, and passed 
that tax either back to the farmer 
in the form of lower prices, or ahead 
to the consumer in the form of 
higher prices. 

After the ruling they decided that 
this program might go the way of 
NRA and they prepared to precipi- 
tate a fight. 

Also, the AAA, seeking to bulwark 
the tax, asked Congress to make it 
impossible for those concerns that 
have paid processing taxes to re- 
cover them by suing the Federal 
Government. The purpose of this 
move was to check the very wave 
of court actions that now is get- 
ting under way. Officials reasoned 
that if the Supreme Court upset 
this form of tax then concerns that 
had paid in close to a billion dollars 
would seek to get their money back 
from the Treasury. 


MONEY ALREADY DISBURSED 
But the Federal Treasury has paid 


out this money to farmers and it no | 


longer is on hand. Also, officials 
argue, the tax itself has not been 
paid in any important proportion by 
the miller, or the packer or the tex- 
tile company. It either has been 
paid by the farmer himself or by 
the consumer in the form of higher 
retail prices. 


Processors, that 


however, argue 


the tax is unconstitutional as class , 


legislation, as involving an undue 
delegation of legislative authority 
and as a method of taking prop- 
erty without due proocess of law.. 
COURT HAS LAST WORD 

By refusing to pay more taxes, 
or obtaining injunctions to prevent 
collection, they are in a position to 
hold the money that otherwise 
would go to the Treasury. Then in 
the event of an adverse Supreme 
Court decision they would be that 
much richer. 

When will the 
settle this issue? 

The AAA is hopeful of a decision 
before December of this year. A 
case involving validity of the taxes 
now is before the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Boston, and once a de- 
cision is rendered, it will be rushed 
to the Supreme Court for final de- 
termination. 

Meanwhile, scores of suits — as 


Supreme Court 


Suits Against Collections Increase in Number; 
Dollars to Convert Tenants Into Landowners 


killing | 


many as fifty—have been entered 


seeking to prevent 


+ 


Billion | 


tax collection. | 


Others are popping at a fast rate. | 


: = @ 


FARMS FOR LANDLESS 


U |NCLE SAM is getting ready to set 
up some of his citizens in the 
farming business. 

The Senate during the past week 
voted to use a billion Government 
dollars for that purpose. President 
Roosevelt has evidenced his ap- 
proval. Action by the House of 
Representatives would complete the 


| deal. 





An idea new to this country, but 
old to some other countries, is 
wrapped up in the plan. 

Today a tenant or other farmer 
with some money saved up can go 
to the Farm Credit Administration 
and get a loan up to 75 per cent of 
the value of the property that he 
desires to buy. These are known 
as “commissioner's loans.” 

But the new plan is designed by 
its authors to go much further in 
promoting farm ownership. 

Under this plan the opportunity 
to own a farm of average size, fully 
equipped with buildings, livestock 
and machinery, would be offered to 
the individual] with no resources ex- 
cept a willingness to work and to 
assume a debt. 


WHEN TENANTS LOST OUT 

The facts, as set out in Senate de- 
bate and in the comment of Gov- 
ernment officials, are these: 

Just about 2,500,000 out of Ameri- 
ica's 6,000,000 individual farms are 
operated by tenants. The tendency 
is fom more and more farms to be 
operated by renters, who have no 
stake in the land that they use. 


When the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration crop control 
plans were set under way, Officials 


soon noticed unexpected results. 

Checks sent out by the Govern- 
ment to farmers who agreed to cut 
down their planted acreage or their 
hog crops, added to the attractive- 
ness of farming. 

In the South, the result was that 
in many cases landowners who had 
been renting land to tenants or let- 
ting it out to “share-croppers,” de- 
cided to do the farming themselves 


| or to hire it done so that the check 


would go to them. The outcome 
was that tenants and share-croppers 
were displaced in large numbers. 

In the North, the result was that 
many a landowner who had retired, 
returned to farming and thereby 
displaced a renter. 

The cry rose in farming regions 
that the Federal Government was 


| doing much to help the landowner, 


whether an individual or corpora- 
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Bakers’ Graham Crackers enjoying the big- 
gest demand. 

People like the natural graham flavor of 
these crackers. You taste the difference the 
very first cracker you eat. 

Like all “Uneeda Bakers” products, these 
Graham Crackers are made of the finest in- 
gredients under the best possible working con- 
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maintaining the quality reputation its products 


ditions. spare no detail in 
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Another reason consumers year after year 
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of the United States. 
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tion, but was doing little or nothing stock, equipment, implements and 


to help the tenant. 
The bill now approved by the Sen- 
ate is designed as an answer. 


FIFTY MILLIONS TO SPEND 


machinery, furnishings, supplies, fa- 
cilities, and to assist the benefici- 


| aries of this act in the organization 


And what does it do? How are | 
farms to be handed out? How will 
they be financed? Where is the 


money to come from? 

There is to be created, if this bill 
becomes law, a “Farmers’ Home 
Corporation” vested with Federal 
powers. This corporation will have 
a board of directors of five persons, 
three «appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, and 
two ex-officio. 

Capital stock of $50,000,000 is au- 
thorized. This money will be sub- 
scribed by the President on behalf 
of the United States. The corpora- 
tion, thus capitalized, can issue 
bonds, fully guaranteed as to prin- 


cipal and interest, in an amount of | 


one billion dollars. 

But in that connection a limita- 
tion is provided that officials regard 
of importance. The limitation is 
that no bonds may be issued dur- 
ing the first year of the corpora- 
tion’s life and not more than $300,- 
000,000 may be issued during the 
first three years. This means a 
check to the use of the money. 

Then come the rules and regula- 
tions for obtaining farms and turn- 
ing these farms over to one-time 
tenants. 


HANDING OUT THE FARMS 


The Corporation is given power 
“to establish, and to assist in the 
establishment of farms and farm 
homes, together with the necessary 
buildings and other structures, live- 
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of cooperatives.” 

Utilizing that power, the govern- 
ment could set up a farm in com- 
plete working order. 

After that comes the disposition 
of the farm to an individual buyer. 


ONE OBJECTION POINTED OUT 


At this point the bill provides that 
loans to purchasers must be limited 
to an amount that will provide a 


farm of average size in the state | 


where the land is located, and the 
price is not to exceed the price of 
similar land. 
Opponents of the 
to this section. 


program point 


They see in it an | 


opportunity for insurance compa- 
nies and other landowners to dump 
their property on the Federal Gov- 
errnment, obtaining in return high 
grade Government bonds, guaran- 
teed as to interest and principal. 
The Government then would sell 
that same farm to an individual, 
using Federal credit to finance the 
sale 


SIXTY YEARS TO PAY 


On that basis, an individual with 
a desire to become a farm owner, 
might do so by agreeing to pay for 
the farm within 60 years of the time 
he bought it. In effect, so officials 
point out, he might in reality be a 
renter with a direct interest in the 
property, because of the long pay- 
ment period. 
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TEN OUT OF ELEVEN 





AST and West, streamlined trains are flashing across the country- 


side—setting new standards in transportation. Seven are in 


operation; four more are being built. Of these eleven electrically 


driven trains, ten are driven by General Electric motors. 


Railroads had long sought a method of economical operation 
whose benefits they could pass on to the public in the form of 
faster service and greater comfort. They have found a method in 


streamlined trains and in electric propulsion—a type of motive 


power that has been largely a contribution of General Electric 


research and engineering. 


Thirty years ago, General Electric first equipped a railroad car with 


electric drive. Today, General Electric is a recognized leader in the 


manufacture of electric equipment, not only for railways, but also 


for industry, business, and the home. 
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NEW DEAL pace speeded up under White 
~ House orders. 
* * ~* 
Moving pawns on the national chess board. 
x ~*~ os 
End sought to world money war as United 
States angles for stabilization. 
* x = 


New taxes at one-tenth of the deficit. 
a = * 


The end to pump priming. 
~*~ oe ~ 


Figures bother the New Deal. 
~ x x 
ME: ROOSEVELT is setting a faster and faster 
“New Deal pace. 

The resulting hubbub screens a retreat from 
some fronts, an advance to others. 

But as the net effect, the President definitely 
expects—so his friends say—to regain the of- 
fensive lost when the Supreme Court read its 
dictum on executive power. 

Present scenes somewhat resemble those of 
early New Deal days. At one point, Adminis- 
trators are struggling to make four billion dol- 
lars’ worth of work relief work. 

At another point, Congress is hurrying help 
to different groups in the population—offering 
farms to tenant farmers, court protection to or- 
ganized labor, insurance to old people and un- 
employed, help to unemployed youths. 

At still another point, Mr. Roosevelt is push- 
ing Congress to speed up reforms—taxes to 
spread wealth, orders to regulate and eventually 
to break up utility holding companies, changes 
to bring about control of bank credit under the 
Federal Government. 

But unlike the first hectic New Deal period, 
this one, in addition, reveals a different type 
of activity. 

It shows Congress busy patching up early ex- 
periments. AAA is having to be remade. TVA 
amendments are in such shape that the President 
has threatened to veto the patching plan. NRA 
remains wrecked beyond early effective repair. 

The emphasis throughout is on speed. 


Shifting Policies 


Swift Moves by President Reveal 
Change in New Deal Strategy 


‘TEMPER and temperament of President Roose- 

velt are put to a test in the strategy under- 
lying present intricate maneuvers. 

Newspaper men, watching Mr. Roosevelt at a 





— Underwood & Underwood po) camera 
READY TO TESTIFY 


Awaiting a call from Congress Committees is 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 

Treasury, who has prepared arguments in 

favor of the Administration’s new tar pro- 

gram, and figures showing the estimated 
yields to the Government. 











press conference June 26, noted a display of irri- 
tation. They were pressing him hard to dis- 
cover his exact tax plans. 

First moves by the President to dispose of his 
“share-the-wealth” program had come a cropper. 
Signals got mixed and, as Mr. Roosevelt revealed, 
strategy was in a jam. 

The game now going on in Washington re- 
quires coolness and a high degree of skill. 

New Deal friends of the President picture him 
as a chess player, with leaders in Congress and 
in Government as his pawns. 

They show how his moves fitted into a defi- 
nite pattern up until the time the Supreme Court 
imposed a check upon the broad exercise of ex- 
ecutive power. 

After that the game speeded up. Plans were 
upset. Quick shifts in strategy were made neces- 
sary. The hurried tempo now evident here is 
described as the outward indication of new Presi- 
dential plays. New Dealers see a new method 
of attack taking shape. 

They call attention to the White House de- 
cision to push ahead with a full legislative pro- 
gram. 

Laws affecting coal miners, laws affecting mil- 
lions of farmers, laws affecting labor, laws af- 
fecting various special interests of different sec- 
tions of the country, suddenly are pressed for 
action in Congress, with White House backing. 


LAWS FIRST; DECISIONS LATER 


Many involve grave constitutional issues and 
will bring an early test of Federal powers to tax 

The strategy? 

To create vested interests in the use of Gov- 
ernment powers, and then let the Supreme Court 
take the responsibility of saying whether those 


Shifting Strategy of the New Deal. An End to World Money War? The Tax 


| 
i! 


Program and the Deficit. 


Doom of the: ‘Pump-priming’ Plan. Work-relief Worries 





—Underwood & Underwood 


“SOAK THE RICH”—THE SUMMER SESSION SLOGAN OF CONGRESS 


With the “nuisance tax” program now out of the way, Congress leaders begin to draft a revised tax schedule aimed at the rich and at large business 


corporations, 
House, 


The Senate Finance Committee, of which he is chairman, is already studying proposals, hearings on 


At the left is Senator Pat Harrison, Administration spokesman on the Hill, who is active in pushing the President’s plan in the Upper 


which are to begin in the House. 


In the center photo, left to right, are Senators Tom Connally, William King and Alben Barkley conferring with L. H. Parker, Chief of the Internal 


Revenue Bureau. At the right is Representative Robert Doughton, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 


amendments to the Constitution that might 
broaden those powers. 

That is described by officials as one element 
of present strategy. 


TAX PLAN DIVERSION 

A second called for taking the offensive with a 
new tax:plan diversion. Mr. Roosevelt moved 
out with this plan on June 19 in a surprise mes- 
sage to Congress urging new-style inheritance 
taxes and graduated corporation taxes. 

It is around this move that the trip-up now 
has occurred. 

The President in his message named no time 
limit for enactment of his tax plans. Congress 
leaders assumed that he wanted them next year, 
rather than this. The idea had spread in Con- 
gress that work could be wound up and the ses- 
sion ended by July 15. 


HOW MOVE WAS MUFFED 

But some radical Senators began to question 
the sincerity of the President’s move. They were 
the Senators to be appeased by the whole plan. 

So an intricate play was arranged to meet this 
Senate skepticism by a show of rushing the taxes 
into law by the night of June 30. A wave of 
public criticism swept in on Washington. The 
President told newspaper men on June 26 that 
new taxes were not to be jammed through Con- 
gress immediately. The major move had been 
muffed according to Mr. Roosevelt’s statement. 

Congress now has settled down to work again 
while a new play is figured out. 


The Money Situation 


End to Currency War Possible; 
Talk of a Balanced Budget 


NE other carefully guarded chess-board 
maneuver is aimed at peace in the world 
money war. 

Hints have come from high official sources 
that Mr. Roosevelt is directing a play to that 
end. With its billions of dollars in precious 
metal the United States holds the whip hand 
in the currency situation, and is prepared to 
use it. 

Definite signs of maneuvering? 

The recent use of this country’s stabilization 
fund to make dollars available to the French 
in a moment of crisis. 

Action by the President to clean up the loose 
ends of the dollar devaluation experiment and 
the retirement of gold from circulation as money. 

Talk about a balanced budget and the need 
for higher taxes to achieve a budget in which 
outgo more nearly equals income. 

Comment by Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, concerning the 
need for money stability. 

Great Britain now stands in the way of a deal. 
She thinks that the dollar is under-valued and 
the pound over-valued. She also thinks that 
war debts and other international debts must 
be settled before major nations can tie their 
currencies back to gold. Her third concern 
is over the chance of a break-down of remain- 
ing gold currencies. 

Representatives of this Government are on 
the track of formulas to meet these situations. 
Mr. Roosevelt is said to feel that the United 
States now is in a prime bargaining position. 


Taxes and the Deficit 


Revenue From Share-Wealth 
Levies Comparatively Small 








fered by Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, equals one-tenth of one year’s Federal 
deficit. 

The meaning? 

That reform rather than revenue is the dom- 
inant objective sought by New Dealers in the 
plan as originally offered. 

But ahead is a battle aimed at turning the 
“share-the-wealth” program into a revenue as 
well as a reform measure, 

Most emphasis is being placed on new-style 
inheritance taxes that would require the person 
receiving an inheritance to pay a tax in addi- 
tion to the present general estate tax, 


TAX ON INHERITANCES 


The Senate plan called for no tax on inher- 
itances of less than $300,000 and then for taxes 
ranging from 4 per cent up to 75 per cent on 
amounts above $10,000,000. 

An effort will be made in the Senate to lower 
the exemption to $50,000 and to kite the rates 
to more than double the $200,000,000 now esti- 
mated as a yield from the tax. 

More attention also is to be directed in the 
Senate to tax rates on incomes of more than 
$1,000,000 a year. The Senate plan called for 
rates rising to 84 per cent on incomes of more 
than $10,000,000, but starting at 64 per cent be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 

Opposition Senators will seek to take a larger 
portion of all incomes above $1,000,000. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 


Biggest impending fight is over the plan to 
tax corporation income on a graduated scale. 
At present all corporations pay 13% per cent 
on net income. 

The proposal now is to lower to 10 per cent 
the tax on net incomes up to $2,000 with a grad- 
ual rise until at $40,000 the corporation would 
pay 14 per cent with the rate going up to 17% 
per cent for all corporations with incomes above 
$20,000,000. 

A penalty on size is intended by this tax. 

Demand for it is of uncertain quantity. In- 
dustry is marshalling its forces to fight the in- 
clusion of the graduated tax principle into cor- 
poration income taxation. 

Rough going ahead is certain for the New Deal 
“share-the-wealth” plan, both from those who 
think it should be more drastic and those who 
oppose the whole idea. 

Treasury tax experts are convinced that a 
balanced budget can come in the face of pres- 
ent expenditures, only from sharply higher taxes 
on moderate incomes. 


NOT THE TREASURY PLAN 


Mr. Roosevelt made clear to newspapermen on 
June 28 that the tax plan outlined above is not 
his tax plan. It rather is the product of a group 
of Senators. 

The Treasury has other ideas about a schedule 
of rates to be applied to inheritances and to large 
incomes. 

If its plan comes into the open, as expected 
by Senators that it will, then individuals with 
large incomes—or even incomes above $50,000— 
and individuals who receive inheritances, also 
above $50,000, will feel the weight of new taxes. 

Mr. Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
lieves in taxing inheritances as income. The un- 
derstanding is that Treasury experts favor grant- 
ing an exemption of from $50,000 to $100,000 on 
individual inheritances, and then to apply regu- 
lar graduated income tax rates to the remainder. 

On that basis, the estimate is that the receiver 
of a $500,009 inheritance would be expected to 
pay about $200,000 to the "Government. 


INCOME TAX CHANGE COMING 


Also, the news for persons of large income is 


creases in tax rates on individual income of $50,- 
000 and over, with some rather drastic increases 
above $100,000 a year. It might make a million 
dollar income something of a novelty. 

If Congress decides to go in for revenue rais- 
ing the program developed by the Treasury will 
provide the base for its action. This involves 
more drastic wealth sharing than anything yet 
publicly offered by the New Deal. 


Doom of ‘Pump Priming’ 


Work-Relief Policy Based On 
Job-Giving, Not Aiding Industry 


R. ROOSEVELT now has written in an execu- 
~ tive order: 

yeah at least 90 per cent of the persons 
employed on any project shall have been taken 
from the public relief rolls.” 

Reference was to spending of the four billion 
dollar work relief fund. 

By that gesture the President signed the death 
warrant for “pump priming’”—the experiment in 
spending that went with NRA as the original 
New Deal attempt at “planned recovery.” 

He also ended the dream of Harold L. Ickes 
for a new try with added billions, to prime the 
pump of private industry. 

At the same time he sealed the victory of Harry 
Hopkins, with his plans to use new biliions for 
direct unemployment work relief. 

At stake was a vital recovery issue. 

To turn to Mr. Ickes the President would need 
to show a continued belief in the theory of 
spending for recovery. 

To turn to Mr. Hopkins would be to admit that 
pump priming had not worked and that hence- 
forth the Federal Government must utilize its 
resources to provide direct jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 


PRIMING THE PUMP 


Pump priming was sold to Mr. Roosevelt early 
in his administration. The theory was that by 
spending large amounts of money on public con- 
struction the Federal Government could stimu- 
late a stagnant construction industry that har- 
bored the great mass of unemployed. 

That stimulation in turn was supposed to re- 
act throughout the economic system, stir up 
widespread activity, and in conjunction with 
NRA, lead to recovery. 

Actually what happened? 

Spending was more difficult than expected. 
Money at first went out slowly. Contractors 
were forced to pay “prevailmg” or union wages, 
bolstering an already artificially high hourly 
wage scale in the building trades. NRA code 
prices for building materials were forced. 


WAGES INSTEAD OF DOLES 

The result was that the Government used its 
billions to support high building costs. Private 
construction instead of increasing, decreased dur- 
ing much of the life of PWA. Relief rolls instead 
of going down either increased or remained 
stationary. When stock was taken of the enter- 
prise Uncle Sam had little recovery to chalk 
up for the billions spent. 

Pump priming only indirectly involved relief 
rolls. Work relief as now constituted, will re- 
volve around relief rolls. 

Harry Hopkins, instead of priming pumps, is 
substituting work for the dole. Relief is accepted 
as a continuing problem, and each dollar spent 
for work relief is counted on to do little more 
than provide subsistence for the recipient. 

Instead of paying “prevailing wages,” the Gov- 
ernment now will pay “subsistence wages.” In- 
stead of letting most of the work to contractors, 
the Government will do it on “force account.” 
Instead of requiring payment of code wages for 





money into the private construction industry. 

What does the President’s order, requiring that 
90 per cent of all work relief labor come from 
relief rolls, do to original plans? 

It narrows the scope of activities to be under- 
taken by Mr. Ickes. 

It emphasizes the difficulty the Government 
faces in tryine io create 3,500,000 jobs with $4,- 
000,000,00¢ 

And it is accepted in the New Deal as an offi- 
cial announcement of the end to “pump priming,” 
once looked upon as a hopeful agency of re- 
covery. 


New Life For NRA? 


President Still Hopes for Law 
to Revive Code System 


(THOUGHT is being given to plans for pumping 
new life into NRA. 

Without some eariy pulmotor attention, the 
whole Blue Eagle structure threatens to collapse 
from inaction. 

Mr. Roosevelt said or June 28 that he still is 
considering the possibility of a new law to open 
the way for a modified code revival. 

Under the present. statute, which affirms the 
fact that anti-trust laws again are in force, in- 
dustry is finding little that attracts its interest. 

It can agree to follow the practices that the 
Federal Trade Commission regards as fair, and 
it can agree to pay minimum wages, maintain 
maximum hours, and give labor collective bar- 
gaining rights. 

But in return, there is little that the Federal 
Government can give. Under NRA it gave the 
right to forget about laws against combinations 
and laws against restraint of trade 

The present skeletonized NRA is giving thought 
to the problem of working out codes under those 
conditions. Industry, however, shows no especial 
desire to rush into a ‘system of that kind. 

If action is taken with Administration sup- 
port, the prospect is that it would involve Fed- 
eral Trade Commission-NRA cooperation. 

Individual! industries then might submit codes 
of fair competition to the Trade Commission. 
That agency would study the codes submitted, 
in the light of anti-trust laws, and, if it found 
them acceptable, would give approval. NRA 
would be expected to handle the labor part of 
any agreement. 

But the catch is that under voluntary codes 


—Underwood & ‘Underwood 
FACT FINDER 
General Amos A. Fries, just appointed by the 
President as “impartial chairman of a fact 
finding committee for the NRA,” prepares to 
check reports on the effects of the abolition of 
codes on business. 











of that sort there would be no Government en- 
forcement machinery. In addition, if Senators 
decided that too much leniency was being shown 
to industry, there quickly would be an attack on 
the program. 


Mr. Roosevelt showed that he is moving 
warily in approaching the new-style code 
problem. 


Statistical Worries 


Job-Giving Program Upset By 
Low Figures On Dollar Per Man 


NEW DEAL is bothered just now by figures. 

* Mr. Roosevelt applied mathematics and 
found that to create 3,500,000 jobs with $4,000,- 
000,000 would require that the average cost of 
a job average not higher than $1,140. 

Then a newspaper man called the President’s 
attention to the fact that $1,800,000,000 out of 
the four billion already had been allotted to 
create about 1,000,000 jobs. That left $2,200,000,- 
000 to create 2,500,000 jobs. 

More mathematics brought out the fact that 
Harry Hopkins now must create jobs at an aver- 
age cost of under $900. Wages are to average $600, 
leaving less than $300 per man for materials. 

The lightest type of work thus is made neces- 
sary. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt created a National Youth 
Administration with $50,000,000 to use in help- 
ing 500,000 youths prepare for jobs and obtain 
educational advantages, 

Mathematics entered again to show that $50,- 
000,000 would provide just $100 each for 500,000 
youths, or $2 a week. 

Another set of figures, this time offered by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, revealed 
that the total number of unemployed workers 











interests may or may not be enjoyed. To dis- THE 1935 Federal deficit: $3,500,000,000 not out yet. materials, the Government will buy all materials in May, 1935, was 9,711,000, or an increase of 

cover the exact limits of Federal power. Then, Senate share-the-wealth taxes to yield: The Senate plan called for small increases on itself from lowest bidders. 90,000 as compared with April and of 510,000 as 

if those limits are narrow, to waii for a reaction $340,000,000. incomes above $1,000,000. The Treasury tax plan, Discarded is the idea that the Federal Gov- compared with May a year ago. 

from groups within the population toward New revenue expected from tax plan of- if it appears, is expected to provide for sharp in- ernment can stimulate recovery by pouring OweEN Scott. 
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G7 LONG ISLAND 


Here is the New York Market. Consists of five boroughs in New 
York City and 23 suburban counties, eight in New York State, four- 
teen in New Jersey and one in Connecticut. 


12,491,000 people; 3,083,000 families live in the 10,233 square miles 
that comprise this market; two and a half times as many people 
as in the Chicago market, three ana a naif times as many as in 
the Philadelphia market, five times as many as in the Detroit mar- 
ket. It's the greatest concentration of people, wealth, customers, 
and sales in the world. And practically every family reads a 


newspaper. 


In a market as large as this you will naturally find the largest 
number of all kinds of people, the largest number of short peo- 
ple, tall people, fat people, thin people—the largest number of 
poor families, well-to-do, families and families of moderate means 
—the largest number of families that own and families that don't 
own automobiles, radios, electric refrigerators. And regardless of 
their status, nearly all the families read some newspaper or other. 


A. 
Some families live like this in the poorest sections of the City, in con- 
yested, overcrowded buildings, buying the cheapest things, un- 
advertised things; buying only what they have to buy, spending 
very little money because they have very little money to spend. 
Conservatively, there are |,700,000 families (families, not individ- 
uals) in the New York market whose incomes from all sources is 


oss than $2,000 a year—$40 a week. They read newspapers. 


Brooklyn and the other boroughs of New York City. Not wealthy 


\K\"\ people, not rich families... but people of moderate means. with 


money enough to buy advertised merchandise. They read news- 


papers, too. 











v To 
ipl! And some families live in private homes in the suburbs, with gar- 


dens, and cars, and furnaces, with many needs and many activ- 
ities. They are the same kind of people who live in the comfortable 
apartments in the City. Most of them are middle class families 
who have to watch their expenditures and who are attracted by 
money-saving prices, but who, on the other hand, have enough 
money to buy the things they need. They read newspapers, too 
... Of course there are, in addition, the wealthy people; and there 
are more of those, also. in New York than in any other market. 


Now, to repeat again, all these families (including the 1,700,000 
families with incomes of less than $2,000 a year), read newspapers; 
and they have their choice of nine weekday New York papers, 
varying in circulation from 1,600,000 copies per day to 120,000 
copies per day. And while no newspaper's circulation is confined 
to any one group of people, it is true that every newspaper's circu- 
lation is concentrated among certain groups of people. No one 
newspaper can reach everybody or appeal to all types of people. 


pM ing has to be selective. This is true because of the large number of 
@: people of all degrees of buying power, tastes and intelligence— 
s and because of the large number of newspapers available to 


\ these people. 


The Sun can’t help the advertiser who wants 
to reach the very poorest people, the families 
with incomes so low that they can’t buy the 
things they need. The Sun has very little cir- 
culation in the city’s poorest districts, in the 
overcrowded pushcart districts. But in the 


better districts of the City and in the suburbs, 
inhabited by people of moderate and more 
than moderate means, it goes and stays in 
more homes than any other weekday news- 
paper. And advertisers who want to reach 
people who can BUY today can profitably 
put The Sun first on their New York schedule. 


» Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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'»s HE call goes out for a general 
strike of 423,000 soft coal miners. 
A margin of 36 hours remained 
for last-minute efforts to avoid the 
walkout before the expiration of 


wage and hour agreements on 
June 30. 
The strike caii, deferred from 


nited States News 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE COAL STRIKE 


"General Coal Walkout Ordered—How Labor Relations Bill 


June 15 in the hope of early en- 


actment of the Guffey coal bill, was 


put into effect as hearings on the 


bil! lengthened. 
Said John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers: “The 


| 


| 


union is amply prepared to meet 


the situation for any length of time 
necessary. There will be no disor- 


der unless the companies attempt | 


to operate the mines.” 
Coal stock reserves were estimated 
to be sufficient for 60 days. 


NEW PATTERN OF CONTROL 


Meanwhile debate proceeded over 
the Guffey bill, which would create 
an entirely new pattern for control 
of an industry, at least as applied to 
the American scene. The results of 
control would be not unlike regula- 
tion under the old NRA, with its 
fixing of wages, hours, prices, and 
labor relations. 

But the mechanism of control is 
novel. It consists in taxation. This 
would be applied by imposition of a 
25 per cent tax on output, of which 
99 per cent would be remitted to firms 
complying with regulations, the bal- 
ance being used to retire marginal 
mines from production. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 

Opponents of the measure base 
their opposition partly on a consid- 
eration of its probable economic ef- 
fects. By certain operators it was 
estimated that the bill would in- 
crease the price of coal to the New 
England States by $1 a ton, thereby 
placing a severe burden on those 
who must use coal and setting back 
the coal industry in its competitive 
struggle with other forms of fuel. 

The other chief opposition con- 
tention is that the bill is invalid 
under the Constitution. Spokesmen 
for the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers “resented this view at 
length before tne committee last 
week, supporting it by the following 
arguments: 


WHAT IS PUBLIC INTEREST? 


1—The coal industry may be af- 
fected by the public interest, but 





Will Function—Majority Control by Workers 


commodities: “Nowadays one does 
not devote one’s business to the 
public use or clothe it with a public 
interest merely because one makes 
commodities for, or sells to, the pub- 
lic in the common callings.” 


INTRASTATE QUESTION 

2.—Even were coal mining af- 
fected with the public interest in a 
legal sense, Congress has no au- 
thority to regulate it, since mining 
of coal has been declared by the 
Court to be an intrastate activity. 

3.—If Congress can not regulate 


| the industry directly, it may not do 


so under the guise of taxation. To 
permit it to do so, a Supreme Court 
decision was cited as asserting, 
“would be to break down all Con- 
stitutional limitation of the powers 
of Congress and completely wipe 
out the sovereignty of the State.” 

Against these considerations, sup- 
porters of the bill urge that the 
Supreme Court ruled in the Coro- 
nado case (decided in 1925) that a 
coal strike was a burden on inter- 
state commerce and could there- 
fore be enjoined by Federal au- 
thority. 

If a strike burdens 
commerce, they argue, then the 
conditions that lead to industrial 
strife have a direct effect on such 
commerce and so are subject to 
Federal power. They refuse to ad- 
mit that the Government may re- 
press a strike and yet have no say 


interstate 


| in the conditions that lead to the 


this is not so in a legal sense. A | 


Supreme Court decision was quoted 
to show that even a State may not 
fix prices and wages of ordinary 


I 


strike. 
LABOR BILL ON HOME STRETCH 


LL is in readiness for the re- 

newed operation of collective bar- 
gaining under Federal auspices as 
the National Labor Relations Bill 
takes final form through House- 
Senate conference and goes to the 
White House for the Presidential 
signature. 

As finally agreea to by both 
chambers, the bill is substantially 
in its original form. Two House 


amendments were struck out in | 


conference. 

One of these was the so-called 
freedom of the press amendment, 
providing that nothing in the bill 
should be construed as abridging 
the freedom of the press guaranteed 
in the Constitution. This provision 
paralleled a clause of the old code 
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popularity of the new rooms at the Gotham. A 


lot of interesting things have happened to this 


traditionally fine hotel in the last year. The 


rooms are still just as large and just as beautiful 


but in a new way, a smartly modern way. You 


may have heard of the Alpine Grill (Switzerland 
on the Avenue) or the Ladies New Cocktail Bar 


... see for yourself how much fine environment 


and living comfort you can get at the Gotham 


for a very modest rental. 


Rates from $4.00, 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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of the newspaper publishers, on the 
strength of which employers chal- 
lenged the right of the Labor Board 
to interfere in labor disputes in- 


Proportional representation in 
bargaining agencies, such as was 
sponsored by the defunct Automo- 
bile Labor Board, is definitely out, 





designation of company-supported 
unions as employe spokesmen, the 
present prevailing practice in the 
steel and other iarge industries, 
will be no longer permissible. 

In prospect, therefore, is either a 
radical change in bargaining pro- 
cedure by a number of powerful in- 
dustries or a court challenge of the 
Labor Board’s authority under the 





law. 

A new Labor Board makes its ap- 
pearance with the establishment by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins of a 
Federal Lumber Mediation Board. 

This board, however, has no au- 
thority in the matter of collective 
bargaining. Its functions are purely 
for mediation in the lumber indus- 
try of Washington and Oregon, the 





scene of a series of bitter strikes in 
the past two months. 

Many of the strikes have ceased, 
workers in most *ases having ob- 
tained wage increases. Many indie 
vidual disputes remain, however, 
and it is to bring together the 
parties to these disputes that the 
board has been formed. 

JOHN W. Taytor. 





volving the press. 


replaced by the majority rule. The 











BARGAINING POLICY 











The other House amendment re- 
jected was a provision that the 
group acting in choosing a bargain- 
ing agency should be confined to 
the employes of one employer. As 
agreed to in conference, the unit 
would be “employer unit, craft 
unit, plant unit, or subdivision 
thereof,” the Labor Board having 
authority to make the designation 
in individual cases. 

Collective bargaining rights are 
thus reestablished on a much more 
specific basis than before the codes 
were declared invalid. The National 
Labor Relations Board may order 
elections. 
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Don’t Leave It | 


to Chance | 


M... things in life 





are dependent on the whims of | 
chance, But there is one thing 
which need not and should not be | 
left thus insecure. That is the 
future well-being and support of 
those who are dependent on you. 
Life insurance is the only way 
of taking the element of chance | 
out of your family’s economic 
future. Let us send you our book- 
let which tells how. 


“4 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massacnuserrs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREA 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, — 


Send me your booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 
of the future. 


GH 6 xGacter 
Street and No. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstences to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. 


NEW ISSUE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 


Dated December 1, 1934. 
(Additional to $45,000,000 Series G Bonds now outstanding) 


Price 104% and accrued interest from June 1, 1935 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 
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June 26, 1935. 
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ueD tADES 


SCHENLEYS 


MERICAN 


PAUVIN axivo 


BLENDED WHISKEY 





CHOOSE YOURS FROM THESE AMERICAN FAVORITES 


Here, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
are your Schenley favorites—quality 
liquors to suit every taste and every 
purse. There’s a comforting assurance 
when you make your choice from 
the Schenley Shelf at your dealer’s. No 
matter how little or how much you 
pay, you get trustworthy goodness 
always. Schenley has never offered an 
inferior liquor and never will! Use 
the list opposite when you shop: — 


~+ LET THE 





SCHENLEY’S 
GOLDEN WEDDING 
BLENDED WHISKEY 
America’s finest blended whiskey. 
“It’s ALL Whiskey.” 
SCHENLEY’S 
SILVER WEDDING 
LONDON DRY DISTILLED GIN 
Ten delicious ingredients give it the 
world’s tastiest bouquet. 


SCHENLEY’S 
CREAM OF KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
Kentucky’s favorite where they call 
this popular whiskey “double rich.” 





SCHENLEY’S 
RED LABEL— WHITE LABEL 
AMERICAN CREAM BRAND 
BLENDED WHISKIES 
So creamy smooth, so mellow, so 
mild, you'll agree “It’s the Cream.” 


OLD SCHENLEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
Bottled in bond under U. S. Govern- 
ment supervision. The aristocrat of 
the House of Schenley—every drop 
at least 4 years old. In Bourbon or 
Rye. America’s finest straight whiskey! 





SCHENLEY MARK OF MERIT BE YOUR GUIDING STAR 





OLD QUAKER 
B 


RAND 
STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
The biggest selling straight whiskey 
in America today. As you prefer, in 
Bourbon or Rye. 


OLD QUAKER 
DISTILLED DRY GIN 
A favorite everywhere. You'll be 
proud to serve it. 


KINTORE 
LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKEY 
Schenley went direct to Scotland to 
get you a truly native Scotch whiskey. 





—— . ms 
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Putting Finishing ‘Touches 


On New Dollar Policy. « . 





President's Request for a Ban on Gold- 
Clause Suits—Panama to Get $1.69 Per $1 
Of Canal Zone Debt 


government 
dollars for 


‘OLD for 
creditors; 

citizens 

On that basis the Administration 
this last week prepared to tie up the 
loose ends of its dollar devaluation 
program that began in June, 1933. 

The Republic of Panama, with 
500,000 gold dollars due her for 
rent on the Panama Canal Zone, is 
going to get $1.690 new paper dol- 
lars for each $1,000 of that debt. 

The American citizen, with $10,- 
000.000.000 owed him in Government 
contracts to pay gold dollars, is go- 
ing to get $10,000,000,000 in paper 
dollars. No provision will be made 
to pay him $1,690 for each $1,000 of 
that debt 

This became known when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked Congress to 
close the Court of Claims to suits 
based on Government gold bonds. 
At the same time it was learned 
that tentative plans have been 
made to sign a new treaty with 
Panama whereby that Republic will 
receive $1,690 for every $1,000 now 
due. 


BASIS OF CLAIM 

The claim of the Panama Repub- 
lic arises out of a treaty signed 
by President Roosevelt on February 
26, 1904. In that treaty the United 
States pledged itself to pay in gold 
dollars $10,000,000 and an annual 
rental fee of $250,000 after the 
ninth year. 

When proffered the 1934 and 1935 
payments in devalued dollars, Pan- 
ama’s New York fiscal agent re- 
jected them. He claimed that if 
Panama was to be paid in devalued 
dollars, she should receive at least 
$420,000 a year, according to the 
terms of the origina] treaty. 

To settle the dispute, the United 
States has agreed to draw up a new 
treaty by which Panama will receive 


foreign 
paper 


annually new dollars equal to the 
gold value of $250,000 of 1904 
Claims by individual citizens were 
made possible by the February 18 
decision of the Supreme Court, 
when it ruled that the Government 
could not constitutionally cancel its 
promise to pay in gold but that it 
could close the courts to individuals 
who tried to claim this gold or its 
dollar equivalent by showing losses 
due to dollar devaluation. The Pres- 
ident has now asked Congress to 
close the courts to this type of suit. 


COURT'S DECISION 


Only one suit, that of Robert A 
Taft. son of the former President 
and Chief Justice, is now pending. 


He claims that the Government had 


no right to call in his gold bond be- 
fore maturity unless it paid him at 
the old gold rate. 

Another group of bondholders re- 
cently offered their gold bonds in 
payment of taxes, asking that they 
be credited at the rate of $1.69 on 
the dollar. They contend these 
bonds. when issued, were accompa- 
nied by an official circular saying 
that they would be accepted at par 
in payment of taxes. Internal reve- 
nue collectors have been ordered 
not to receive gold bonds on any 
such basis 


SUING COLLECTORS 


If the Court of Claims is closed 
to suits on gold bonds, it is con- 
tended by some that those who 
proffer their gold bonds in payment 
of taxes might sue the revenue col- 
lectors as individuals for damages. 
In such a case the Secretary of 
the Treasury would be held re- 
sponsible for any losses his subor- 
dinates might incur while following 
his orders. Government officials 
deny that there is such a possi- 
bility. 


MONEY: SHALL GOVERNMENT 
HAVE CONTROL OF CREDIT? 


YY ITH most of the other impor- 
tant Administration measures 

taken care of, financial legislation 

is becoming the order of the day. 

In the Senate, a Banking and 
Currency subcommittee expects to 
complete its consideration of the 
Banking Bill on July 1. 

In the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee begins hearings § the 
same day on the new “share-the- 
wealth” tax program. 

The Banking Bill, which would 
centralize credit control in the 
Federal Reserve Board, was first 
introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Fletcher (Dem.). of Florida, on 
February 6. It was immediately 
referred to committee. 

Extended public hearings on the 
measure were still being held when 
the House passed the bill on May 9. 
The hearings were finally ended on 
June 3. ‘ 

For the last three weeks the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, headed by Sena- 
tor Glass (Dem.!, of Virginia, a 
foe of Government credit control, 
has been carefully redrafting the 
bill in accordance with recommen- 
dations with which it agrees. 


PROSPECTIVE CHANGES 

Changes which it is expected the 
subcommittee will recommend in- 
clude: 

1.—Removal of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of the Currency from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

2.—An increase of the appointive 
members of the Reserve Board from 
Six to seven 

3.—Placing in an open market 
committee, consisting of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and five Gov- 
ernors of the privately owned re- 
serve banks, the power to make 
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Electric Company 











Reserve Banks buy or sell Govern- 
ment bonds. 

4.—Granting. Geposit_jnsurance.to 
banks with deposits of $1,000,000 or 
less without compelling them to 
join the Federal Reserve System. 

5.—Putting a legal limit on the 
amount of reserves the Reserve 
Board may require banks to keep 
against their deposits. 

DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

The full committee, however, is 
expected to restore many of the 
original provisions of the bill before 
it is reported to the Senate for final 
action 

When it appeared certain that the 
Banking Bill could not be passed 
by the ene of June, the Senate sub- 
committee recommended that the 
temporary deposit insurance plan 
be continued for another year or 
until the Banking Bill is passed. 

With this recommendation the 
Senate agreed, but the House ob- 
jected. The House, acting on the 
advice of its Banking Committee, 
voted to limit the extension to 60 
days to make sure the Banking Bill 
is enacted before the present ses- 
sion of Congress ends. 

The Senate later agreed to the 
60-day extension and the President 
signed the joint resolution making 
it a law on June 28. 
EFFECT OF MEASURE 

If this had not been 


done, the 


“permanent” deposit insurance plan 


provided in the Banking Act of 1933 
would have gone into effect on July 
1. Instead of limiting deposit in- 
surance to $5,000 deposits. as pro- 
vided in both the temporary plan 
and the proposed Banking Act of 
1935, the “permanent” plan would 
have placed a heavy burden on 
banks in order to insure deposits 
fully up to $10,000 and partly above 
that figure. 

Another piece of financial legis- 
lation which became a law last 
week was the bill to extend for two 
years the so-called insurance taxes 
on gasoline, theater admissions, lux- 
ury purchases, ete. This bill, which 
also would continue the three-cent 
postage rate for other than local 
first class mail, will bring in revenue 
of more than half a billion dollars 
annually. 

To help reduce the deficits the 
Federal Government has been pil- 
ing up for five successive years, 
new taxes on incomes and inherit- 
ances have been proposed to yield 
270 more million dollars during the 
fiscal year 1936 and at least 340 
millions in later years 
THE YEAR’S DEFICIT 

For the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, preliminary Treasury 
statements show the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent almost twice the 
money it took in. Actual expendi- 
tures were 7.4 billion dollars. In- 
come was 3.8 billions, leaving a 
deficit of 3.6 billions. 
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SHARE-THE-WEALTH TAXATION PROGRAM: 
A TANGLE OVER PROCEDURE IN CONGRESS 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


cision, later changed, to get the tax 
plan into law quickly. 

This version included a schedule 
of rates to raise $340,000.000 from 
new-style ibheritance taxes, new 
surtaxes on millionaires and a 
new-style graduated tax on corpo- 
ration earnings, based on size. 

What does it show? 


TAX ON INHERITANCES 

First y show a new-style in- 
heritance tax. This involves a tax 
on individual inheritances, assessed 
as income, levied in addition to the 
present tax on estates. 

Inheritances of less than $300,000 
would bear no tax. From that point 
upward a graduated tax would be 
levied starting at 4 per cent and 
running to 75 per cent on all in- 
heritances above $10,000,000. 

The practical effect? 

Senators point out that this tax 
would chiefly concern vast inherit- 
ances. Thus if an industrialist with 
an investment valued at $100,000,000 
should die, there first would be 
levied a tax of $4,416,000 on the first 
$10,000,000 and of $54,000,000 on 
the remainder 


they 


That would leave approximately 
$42,000,000 for the heirs. If this $42,- 
000.000 then Was passed on to a son 
in a single inheritance under the 
new tax plan the Government would 
move in to take more than $30,.000.- 
000 of that amount, leaving 
than $12 000,000 out of what once 
a $100.000,000 estate 


less 


was 


HOW TO COLLECT IT? 

Immediately there arise technical 
problems of collection. How could 
the Government collect $88,000,000 
from a $100,000,000 estate that prin- 
cipally consisted of buildings and 
machinery. 

The plan is to allow’ 12 years for 
collection, and probably to allow 
payment in preferred stock that 
would give Uncle Sam a stake in the 
business. Officials see in this press- 
ure for high inheritance taxes a 
means of forcing the break-up of 
vast industrial empires, as controlled 
by a single family or a single indi- 
viduas And they see the Government 
getting a stronger hand in enter- 
prises of that sort 

What other taxes are offered? 

The next is an increased tax 


The Proposed Surtax Rates 


The present surtax rate on all in- 
come more than a million dollars is 
59 per cent. This is in addition to 
the normal rate of 4 per cent. Rates 
on incomes of less than $1,000,000 
remain unchanged. 

Proposed surtaxes would be as fol- 
lows: 

Net income 

$1,000,000 &1.500.000 

$1,500.000 to $2.000.000 

$2,000,000 to $3.000,000 

$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 

#5,000.000 to $10.000,000 

Excess of $10,000,000 . 

It is estimated that these rates 
will add $40,000,000 to income tax 
receipts from individuals which for 
the current’ fiscal year are expected 
to yield $530,000,000 


CORPORATION RATES 
The proposed corporation tax 
which would take the place of the 
present flat rate of 13°54 per cent 
would be as follows: 
Net income 
Up to $2,000 
$2.000 Lo $5.000 
$5.000 to 815.000... cccces 

$15,000 to $40,000 

$40,000 to $100,000..... 
$100,000 to $300,000..... 
$300,000 to $1,000,000 
$1,000.000 to $20,000,000 
Excess of $20,000,000 
It is estimated these new rates will 

add $100,000,000 to income tax re- 
ceipts from corporations which for 
the year ending June 30 are expected 
to be about $575,000,000. 

The returns of 1929 corporation 
incomes and the tax yield at the 
proposed rates follow: 

Net Total 
Income income 
(thou- (thou- 
sands) returns sands) 

Up to 2 110,748 $ 90,322 $ 

2-5 : 214,454 
5-15 4 374,041 
15-50 737,153 
50-100 582,968 

100-500 2357 1,720,130 
500-1.000 932,110 
Over 1,000 7.002.709 


Proposed 


(thou- 
sands) 
9,032 
22,211 
93,494 
96.926" 
75.870 
244.643" 
142,938 
1,170,737" 


Number 


Total 269.430 $11,653,886 $1,855,851 


*Partly figured at lower rates than those 
which would apply, as an exact breakdown 
of 1929 returns corresponding to that of the 
new tax schedule is not available 


INHERITANCE TAXES 

These taxes are in addition to es- 
tate taxes levied on estates before 
distribution. The taxes proposed 
would be levied on the amounts re- 
ceived by any one individual. Those 
who receive inheritances of less than 
$300,000 will be exempt. The tax 


would be levied on the following 


schedule: 

Net inheritance 
$300,000 to $500.000 
$500,000 to $750,000 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
$2,000,000 to $3.000.000 
$3,000,000 to $4.000.000 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 
$5,000,000 to $7,000.000 
$7.000.000 to $10,000,000 
Excess of $10,000,000 


schedule on individual incomes oi 
$1,000,000 and above. Today the 
man who earns more than $1,000,000 
pays 63 per cent on all income above 
that amount 

The new plan is to step up this 
tax gradually until the man with 
an income of more than $10,000,000 
or more pays 80 per cent of all over 
that amount. One man had a larger 
income than that last year. 


AND CORPORATION TAXES 

And what of corporation laxes? 

Around the new plan to tax cor- 
poration income on a graduated 
basis, is expected to be fought the 
principal legislative battle. 

At present all corporation net in- 
come is taxed at 133, per cent 

The new plan is to lower the rate 
to 10 per cent on all income under 
$2,000 and then to raise it gradu- 
ally until at $40,000 the corporation 
would be paying 14 per cent. From 
that point the rate would rise grad- 
ually until the corporation earning 
more than $20,000,000 would be 
forced to pay 17'2 per cent. 

Sentiment in Congress, less 
sharply divided on the question of 
taxes on inheritances and large in- 
comes, is far from uniform on the 
need for a new system of tax cor- 
porations on the basis of size. The 
avowed objective of the new plan 
is to penalize sizc. 

CAN CONGRESS DO IT? 

Today’s big question is: 

Can Congress get together on a 
tax plan during the heat of Wash- 
ington’s Summer? Or will the ses- 
sion bog down and will the members 
decide to go home and come back 
next year to tackle taxes? 


Leaders now are confident of 
their ability to drive through to a 
decision. 

Their Summer plans are dis- 
rupted, as are those of Mr. Roose- 


velt, who had pianned a trip to 
the west coast and other journeys. 
Some of them think that Washing- 
ton weather will be a spur to ac- 
tion. 
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HAVE BREAD 


Beginning the report of a business rooted deep in 
the national economy and in the daily needs of life 


To appease the endless hunger tor 
bread is the largest job of General 
Mills, Inc. Its single purpose, its 
reason tor existence: to produce 
the finest uniform quality of flour, 
in the most economic quantity, 
at the lowest consistent price. 
Its products come originally 
from the golden wheat fields of 
many states. There the great 
mills operate, at points where 
two factors are virtually in bal- 
ance—availability of wheat sup 
plies, and advantageous ieeiahe 
rates to consuming markets. 
General Mills, Tac. is a con 
solidation of many operating sub- 
sidiaries, each serving its share 


of the national market with econ- 
omy and efficiency. An example 
of management unique in Amer- 
ican industry—providing maxi- 
mum help in relieving subsidiary 
companies of overhead burdens, 
maximum help to each company 
in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising, and maximum support in 
operations peculiar to each sec- 
tion of the country. 

Che success of this technique 
is written in the record—quality 
of products substantiated, assets 
and earnings maintained through 
six years that shook the world. 
The “How and Why” will be ex- 
amined in later advertisements. 


sENERAL Mitts, Ine., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and 1s under no circumstances to be construed as an 


New Jesue 


The First Boston Corporation 


buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$18,594,000 


Consumers Power Company 


(The Michigan operating unit of the Commonwealth & Southern system) 


First Lien and Unifying Mortgage Bonds 
334% Series of 1935 due 1965 


to be designated ‘‘First Mortgage Bonds’’ on or about January 1, 1936, provision having been made 
to make the lien of the Mortgage a first lien upon substantially all of the property of the Company. 


To be dated May 1, 1935 and to be due May 1, 1965 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


Bonbright & Company 


INCORPORATED 


E. W. Clark & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


offering of these securities for sale, or asan offer to buy. or as a solicitation of an offer to 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Coffin & Burr 


INCORPORATED 





























NEW ISSUE 








Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Field, Glore & Co. 


n & Burr 


ncorporated 


Cofh 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


$35,000,000 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 


Refunding Mortgage Gold Bonds 


Pavable pursuant to Public Resolution No. 10 of the Seventy-third Congress of the United States 
in lawful money of the United States which is at the time legal tender for public and private debts) 


Series B 324s, Due 1960 


Price 98'4% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The First Boston Corporation 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Company 
Incorporated sd 


William R. Staats Co. 


Pacitic Company of California 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


DB OGD SRHBSIMTS 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP? 


Mr. Roosevelt Presents the Issue as Cilla Versus Decentralization and Calls For an 
Enlarged National Government—But the Real Question Is Whether Our System of Dual 
Sovereignty Is to Be Destroyed Under the Pretense of ‘Economic Progress’ 


In last week's article, six of the essential points made by the | 
President at his conference with the newspaper men on May 31 
were analyzed on the basis of the reports appearing in the Neu 
York Times, the New York Herald Tribune and The Associated 
| Press, all three of which sources agreed substantially on what 

Mr. Roosevelt said to the 200 correspondents who heerd him com- 
| ment on the NRA decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
| States. 

Herewith is presented an appraisal of the remaining points 
stressed by Mr. Roosevelt. 








T IS EASY to accuse those with whom we disagree of 
having some purpose less worthy than our own in 
weighing the merits of any controversy. 

Mr. Roosevelt's comment on the willingness of the 
Supreme Court to adopt one rule of reasoning with re- 
spect to mining as an interstate matter when labor was in- 
volved and quite another when property was at issue has 
given rise to a widespread impression that the Court was 
somehow inconsistent. Here is what the newspapers re- 
ported: 

7. It’s rather interesting, said the President, 
that former decisions of the Supreme Court have 
held much more liberally in labor cases where people 
tried to get an injunction against labor and in those 
cases the Supreme Court has granted injunctions on 
the ground that the coal was entering interstate com- 
merce. This Schechter case seems to be a direct re- 
versal, and the shoe is on the other foot, and that 
where you try to improve wages and hours, coal sud- 
denly becomes an intrastate matter and you cannot 
do anything about it. 

v 


Surely the President would 


INTEGRITY OF not upon reflection make any 
JUDGES CAN’T such statement without realizing 
BE IMPUGNED that he is casting doubt upon the 


sincerity of liberals as well as 
conservatives among the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
men like Justice Brandeis and Justice Cardozo and Justice 
Stone, whose hearts throb as splendidly in behalf of hu- 
man rights as does that of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

Here the President had in mind, of course, one of the 
Coronado cases, but in that instance there were physical 
obstructions to the movement of coal and physical inter- 
ferences at the mine with the attempts of operators to 
move their coal into interstate commerce—all this being 
a conspiracy to restrain interstate trade that is fully 
covered by the-Sherman law. 

Chief Justice Hughes in his opinion in the Schechter 
case carefully drew the distinction between the Coronado 
case and the obstructions to interstate commerce claimed 
to have arisen because chicken slaughterers in New York 
City refused to accept the provisions of a code governing 
their employes. He said: 

“The distinction between direct and indirect effects 
has been clearly recognized in the application of the 
anti-trust act. Where a combination or conspiracy 
is formed, with the intent to restrain interstate com- 
merce or to monopolize any part of it, the violation 
of the statute is clear (Coronado Coal Company v. 
United Mine Workers 268 U. S. 295, 310). 

“But where that intent is absent, and the objectives 
are limited to intrastate activities, the fact that there 
may be an indirect effect upon interstate commerce 
does not subject the parties to the Federal statute, 
notwithstanding its broad provisions. This principle 
has frequently been applied in litigation growing out 
of labor disputes.” 

v 


The €ourt then went on to 


CONSISTENCY give a list of cases in support of 
IN SCHECHTER its well-known view. The factual 
CASE DECISION situation in the Schechter case 


was, of course, different from that 
in the Coronado case. All decisions of the Supreme Court 
must always be considered in the light of the actual facts 
presented. The Schechter case was no reversal of the 
Coronado case and no one really versed in constitutional 
law would so contend. 
8. What does all this do, the President inquired? 
It seemed to him to bring an issue—and he accepted 
the word “issue” only on condition that the newspaper 
men made it clear that it is not a partisan issue but 
a national issue—and it appeared to be this: 
Is the United States going to decide that its fed- 
eral government shall in the future have no right 


a tm cto 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


under an implied power to enter into any national 
economic problem, or must that problem be decided 
by the states? Shall we view our social problems 
from the same point of view, that the federal govern- 
ment shall not take any part in bettering national 
social conditions? 

If we accept the point of view that under the Con- 
stitution, the United States cannot deal with matters 
left wholly to the states we go back automatically to 
the government of 1789. Forty-eight states cannot 
agree quickly or practically enough on any solution 
for a national economic or national social problem. 
The President has raised an issue which does not neces- 

sarily arise out of the Schechter case. It was imbedded in 
the Constitution when the system of dual sovereignty was 
established. 

Mr. Roosevelt curiously enough overlooks the main 
reason for the division of powers under the Constitution, 
namely the belief on the part of our forefathers that home 
rule was essential to the unity of a country and that 
centralized control broke down or eliminated local re- 


sponsibility. 
v 


No better illustration of this 


SOME PROBLEMS ...11¢ be given than the experi- 
BEST HANDLED _ ence of America with the Eight- 
BY THE STATES eenth Amendment. The reform 


, elements had managed to bring 
about state-wide prohibition in many states, in fact nearly 
two-thirds of the union, and they were impatient to get na- 
tional prohibition. So they mistakenly pressed for “con- 
current jurisdiction,” and the result was an abdication by 
the states of virtually all responsibility for enforcement. 

There are certain problems which can best be handled 
locally under the police power of the states, especia!ly in 
a country of varying conditions and large terrain such as 
ours. But the President is mistaken when he assumes 
that the national powers have been erased by the 
Schechter decision. The constitutional powers of the 
federal government to cooperate with the states so as to 
protect them in the exercise of their police authority are 
still in existence. 

What the President ignores is that social reforms come 
from the communities themselves which know them best 
and that direct interstate features can be easily governed 
under the federal authority. An excellent illustration of 
this is in the next point. 

9. The President asserted that under the Schechter 
decision, the federal government is stripped of a 
great many powers—the Federal Alcohol Admiris- 
tration is gone. The FACA was put in with the ob- 
jective that everybody should do everything in his 
power to see that pure liquor was given the Ameri- 
can people. 

Now you have 48 nations each prescribing a dif- 
ferent standard for its own liquor, each one com- 
pletely powerless to prevent it from coming over its 
borders, in other words a perfectly ridiculous and im- 
possible situation. 


Certainly the President cannot 


FEDERAL LIQUOR have understood the Twenty- 
REGULATION IS first Amendment to the Consti- 
STILL POSSIBLE tution which was adopted at his 

Own insistence as a substitute for 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Here is what the Twenty- 
first Amendment says: 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 


liquors in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby pro- 
hibited. 


Here clearly is federal power to prevent shipment of 
any intoxicating beverage into any state in defiance of 
that state’s laws. Also the Federal Food and Drug 
Act of 1906, the constitutionality of which has been sus- 
tained by the courts, regulates the labelling of articles of 
food or drink. 

The ideal situation, of course, between the federal and 
State governments is one of cooperation rather than cen- 
tralization in Washington. There are many instances in 
which the federal and state authorities overlap and even 
conflict. But we shall not improve this situation by oblit- 
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erating the states any more than we accomplished na- 
tional prohibition by means of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

10. The President declared that we had to decide 
one way or the other, over a period, whether we are 
going to relegate to the 48 states practical control 
over economic conditions, not only state but na- 
tional, and whether we are going to relegate to the 
states all control over working conditions through- 
out the country regardless of the fact whether those 
working conditions have a bearing outside individual 
states. 

In other words, in some way, we are going to at- 
tain or restore to the federal government the powers 
which are vested in the national government in every 
nation of the world—the right to legislate and ad- 
minister laws that have a bearing on general control 
over national economic and national social problems. 
That actually is the biggest question which has come 
before this country outside of war-time and has got 
to be decided. It may be five or ten years. 

This decision seems to be squarely, if we accept 
the obiter dictum or the phraseology of the Court's 
decision, to restore to the states 48 different controls 
over economic and social problems. 

This is not a criticism of the Supreme Court. It 
is merely pointing out the implications. In some 
ways it is probably the best thing that this decision 
should come at this time because it clarifies the issue, 
and if the press and radio can make it perfectly clear, 
they will be doing a great service. 


Just where the President got 


DICTATORSHIPS the idea that the states had ever 
POOR MODELS surrendered their control over 
FOR AMERICA social or economic problems is 


bound to be puzzling to those who 
have followed our constitutional history. Perhaps Mr. 
Roosevelt meant that the usurpation by the NRA of the 
rights of the states was now to be ended. 

The issue is, indeed, clear and the President’s plain es- 
pousal of a centralized government is also clear. He may 
have observed the Hitler, and Mussolini and Stalin 
methods of centralization and felt that America lacks the 
flexibility of a dictatorship which isn’t bothered at all with 
a judicial or legislative branch of government. 

The President wishes the issue clarified by the press 
and by the radio. His wish is being granted. And in the 
next four or five years—he himself spoke of five or ten 
years—the issue will be made clearer and clearer as the 
people, too, come to understand the implications. 

1. The President said the decision was the most 
important ever rendered in this country. The issue 
has come to be whether we are going one way or the 
other—don’t call it right or left. It’s a question for a 
national decision whether the country is going to 
go one way or the other toward certifying the right 
of the government to control such conditions or to- 
ward turning them back to the care of the states. 

Weare the only nation that has to solve that ques- 
tion and we have been relegated to the horse and 
buggy days. 

The President’s reference to the horse and buggy days 
furnished a good head-line in the press. One man in 
Alabama has since written me, however, that he would 
prefer “a strong horse and a good buggy to an automobile 
without brakes or steering gear.” 


Vv 


Certainly a nation that has 


CENTRALIZING a written Constitution cannot 
AIMS THREATEN lightly disregard it and retain the 
STATE RIGHTS confidence of the whole people. 


Certainly the case for centraliza- 
tion has not been proved merely because the New Deal 
has met reverses. These are elements of interstate com- 
merce which are clearly recognized as dominant in the 
national life of the country, and these the federal govern- 
ment has the right to regulate within reasonable limita- 
tions. 

But the truth is the Supreme Court refuted the idea 
that a government at Washington could usurp power and 
read into the Constitution clauses and powers that are 
not there. 

On the issue of maintaining the states or rendering them 
completely subservient to the federal government, entrust- 
ing to the latter a supreme police power over social and 
economic evolution, the American people will in due time 
express themselves. 
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